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The Best Supplementary Reading Ever Published 


PRATTS | 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES | 


~ 

> 
ay 
. 


Every teacher who ever used these justly famous books knows that, search where she 


might, she never found any book or books that gave her boys and girls such genuine delight. 
A prominent primary supervisor says: 


"We have purchased twenty-five sets at five different times, and 


they last only a comparatively short time because they are 
Each succeeding class finds them just as interesting 
lightful as the class gone before, and as long as I teach, 
American History Stories are published, 


use. 


I will 


supplementary reading and library purposes." 


There are four volumes: 
Volume 


always in 
and de- 
and the 


always have sets for 


I Tells about the Discoveries and the Colonial Times in short stories. 


Volume Il Tells about the Revolution in story form. 


Volume III Tells about the time between the Revolution and the Civil War. 
Volume IV Tells about the Civil War. 


Price, 50 cents each 


Let us send you the set of four volumes bound in cloth. 
We will refund the money any time within sixty days if you are not pleased. 





STORIES 
LESSON 


WITH 


By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B. S. 


PROFESSOR OF PRIMARY METHODs, lowA State NorMAL SCHOOL, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


“Stories and Poems” has clearly been a 
labor of love with Miss McGovern, for only 
one thoroughly in sympathy with the work in 
hand could have gone through the painstaking 
labor and care, of which every page gives 
evidence. 

The author has divided the volume into 
several sections. ‘There are Wonder Stories, 
Fairy Stories, Stories of the Knights, Stories 
Pertaining to Our Country, Bible Stories, 
Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 
and Miscellaneous Stories. .Each group of 
storiés is followed by a short collection of 
poems, gems of thought and diction, every 
one of them intended to emphasize the central 
thoughts presented in the stories that precede. 
Again, the educational ‘value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by the lesson plans and 
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This book is purely a teacher’s desk book. A sample copy will be sent only upon receipt: a 
of the price. This amount will be refunded any time within thirty days, upon return of the 7 
book, if it is not found satisfactory. | 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


topical outlines in which the author finds scope 
for her special talent and which cannot fail 
giving the initiated the impression of work 
that has grown out of long-and practical ex- 
perience in the classroom. The aim of those 
lesson. plans. with which the stories and poems 
are interspersed is to assist the teacher in bring- 
ing home to the children and leading them to 
appreciate the literary beauties and the life- 
lessons which the great writers have bequeathed 
to us. No primary teacher who is anxious 
to make her work in the class-room at once 
interesting and profitable can afford to be with- 
out this bright volume. Many a teacher, we 
venture to predict, will find a new courage 
and a new confidence come to her with the 
acquisition of this, the latest effort of Miss 
McGovern’s gifted pen, and will judge that 
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now to be easy which before seemed of al! ee 


tasks the most difficult. 
— The. True Voice, Omaha 


This new book will be specially accept- 


able to primary and intermediate teachers 5 
and aiso mothers who want a collection of -% 
stories. and poems that are literature, clean in’ 7% 


thought and beautiful in expression. 


AND POEMS! 
PLANS 


Miss... 
McGovern has made a painstaking collection * 


and in addition has given lesson plans and 7% 


notes that will guide the teacher. 


on the market for children. An examination 
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or Ciijristmas Gifts JP Whe Perry Pictures awarded Four Gold Medals. For Ohristinme One 
As aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography, 
4 Picture Study, etc., they are of great value. Use them in teaching 
> about the Pilgrims. With them, teach the Christmas Story. Use them 
for gifts at Christmas. 
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25 Art Subjects, or Christmas Art Set of 100 pictures, 
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25 On Life of Christ, or The booklet “‘ Madonnas”’ is a 
25 For Children, or choice gift book. 25 cents. 
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CATALOGUE 50 Art Subjects, or 
25 New York Edition (7x9) or 
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and order NOW 25 Bird Pictures in Colors 
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undertaking, if you will show them how. Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 


WHY NOT let the children present the school with a small library? It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the 
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Do You Know Them? 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Book One . . $0.35 
Book Two. ._ .85 





Book Three . . $0.40 


Perception Cards 


_For Book One . . $3.00 
»For Book Two .. .75 
For Book Three. ._ .50 


No other books give the child so large a vo- 
cabulary in so short a time. 

They are easy to learn and easy to teach. 

They combine the best features of the word, 
phonic, and sentence methods. 

The books are well graded, with frequent 
reviews. . 

Clearness and vividness are secured by ad- 
mirable illustrations. 





Send for descriptive circular 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 





Book Four .. .45. 
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PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 








The book contains sixty-four pages, size 6x74", and has seventy-five 
drawings with directions for coloring with colored or wax crayons. 
The drawings represent rugs, blankets, book covers, landscapes, 
marine views, birds, animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, Jap- 
anese lanterns, butterflies, etc. 

By mail, postpaid, Price, 40 cents 
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FITCH NUMBER CARDS 


A new number teaching device made up of cards with 
attractive pictures of children, flowers, animals, birds, 
etc. These cards are unique in character and their 
attractiveness holds the attention of the pupils. 

Price, per set, $0.35; postage, $0.10 


SELF-VERIFYING BUSY WORK 
PATENTED 
For teaching Numbers, Combination of Numbers, 
Word Building, Word Matching, Reading, Spelling, 
etc., embodying new features and principles which are 
contained in no other busy work. 
Four sets. Send for Circular 


JOHNSON POSTER PATTERNS 


For water color, crayon, poster and silhouette work. 
They furnish an employment for the child which is at 
once amusing and instructive, and requires but little 
personal attention from the teacher. 

80.10, .25, and .50. Send for special circular. 





WARD’S SENTENCE BUILDER 


A new and popular Builder containing the complete 
vocabulary of Ward Primer, Parts 1 and 2, with 
sufficient duplicates to construct any sentence in those 
books. Published by permission of Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 


Price, per box, $0.15 
BRADLEY’S NEW WORD BUILDER 


Each box contains more than two hundred pieces, 
comprising capitals and_small letters, numerals and 
punctuation marks, and the same letter is on both sides 


of a tablet. 
Price, per box, $0.12. 


TABLE BUILDER 


An original number builder, made up in domino style. 
It prevents the child from copying the figures from 
examples which the teacher puts on the board. 

Price, per box, $0.12. 
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BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS 
and STANDARD WAX CRAYONS 


THE NEW BRADLEY CATALOGUE 


For 1907, revised and enlarged, is now ready. It isa 
guide and reference book you cannot do without i you 
wish to keep in touch with the newest ideas and 
appliances for primary and kindergarten work. 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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Ceremony Among Teachers 


A Boston teacher confessed she had met another teacher 
on or near the same bridge for seven years and neither 
had ever recognized the other by so much as a friendly 
nod. One teacher came into the city on a regular train 
and the other reached her school-room at about the 
same time. Hence, the constant meeting. 

“Did you know who she was?” 

“Oh, yes. I think each of us knew the other.” 

“Why didn’t you bow to her after several years?” 

“T don’t know — because she didn’t. She looked 
through me and I didn’t see her.” 

Now, eliminating the Boston formality from this 
occurrence, was there any sufficient reason for such 
a persistent ignoring of each other. Would two min- 
isters, two doctors, two lawyers, or two society women 
have done such a thing year after year? Children 
would have exchanged family histories, revealed the 
contents of their pockets, and shown their dolls to each 
other the second time they met. Is it only when we 
have grown older and wiser that we become harder, 
colder, and less accessible to others? ‘Teachers have 
so much in common — perhaps no intellectual workers 
have so much of mutual interest — and yet how they 
ignore one another, unless acquainted. They breathe 
the same professional air, talk the same vernacular, 
have similar pleasures, similar trials, and indulge in 
the same hopes and heartaches. They feel amazingly 
alike toward their principals, their course of study, their 
unattractive children, and have the same attitude toward 
their inadequate salaries. They are all sure there are 
greener pastures and more melodious brooks somewhere 
waiting for them, with larger, heart-comforting salaries 
— if they could only find these ideal positions. They 
could, besides, sympathize with each other over the bore 
of educational journals and teachers’ meetings — and 
yet they meet and look over and through each other. 
What a loss of opportunity —so near and yet so far! 
But, seriously, all good teachers are working with the 
same great purpose — the teaching and training of chil- 
dren for their life work. They are striving faithfully 
to do the best things in the best ways. They need help 
and they know it, or ought to. It may lie in books, it 
may develop in educational meetings, but the chances 
are that the warm-hearted, earnest, sympathetic teach- 
ers who are seeking for the very same things, can 
give to them more courage, comfort, and inspiration. 
The Good Father who knew what intensely human 
creatures we are, gave us a human Teacher and com- 
panion in the Man of Galilee. The word, the look, 
the touch of human sympathy, can soothe by sympathy, 
and strengthen the heart to new courage as no printed 
words can ever do. Teachers know not what they 
lose when they continually meet and freeze each other. 
Freeze is not too co'd a world if they have been observed 
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at educational gatherings, from a county institute to 
an N. E. A. There never could be a Freemasonry 
order among teachers; no password or open sesame 
would bring them together if they had not been formally 
introduced. To wait for such presentation, when asso- 
ciating together, is as absurd as for the man on the shore 
to demand it before attempting to save another who 
was drowning. Down on all such miserable convention- 
ality. ‘Teachers should be too great for such littleness. 
But, perhaps, others would not wish me to approach 
them, I hear. If modest courtesy and friendliness meet 
with coldness, ignore it, and try the next one. She may 
have lived long enough and suffered enough to know 
the worth of human kindness, for it is living deeply that 
draws us to others. Of course there is a time for all 
such approaches ‘Tact is needed here as everywhere, 
but happy opportunities are never wanting. In going 
through the world one often finds a man or woman, 
usually a woman, who is happy hearted and social with 
everybody. Nothing about her is studied or affected. 
She feels kindly to everybody and never waits to see 
whether she is met kindly or coldly. She assumes 
that everybody will like her — and they do. If teach- 
ers could only be like this, refusing to be sensitive (self- 
centred) and determined to have the best time and get 
the most out of life they can! There is no halo around 
a teacher any more%than any other good woman. She 
does not need any more dignity than any other good 
woman; she does not need to cultivate unapproachable- 
ness more than any other good woman. True worth 
never needs to fence itself in. 





From President Roosevelt 


(Extract from a speech at the dedication of the corner-stone of the 
Pilgrim Monument, at Provincetown, Aug. 20, 1907.) 

It is not too much to say that the event commemorated by 
the monument which we have come here to dedicate was one 
of those rare events which can in good faith be called of world 
importance. ‘The coming hither of the Puritan three centuries 
ago shaped the destinies of this continent, and therefore 
profoundly affected the destiny of the whole world. 

Men of other races, the Frenchman and the Spaniard, the 
Dutchman, the Scotchman, and the Swede, made settlements 
within what is now the United States, during the colonial 
period of our history, and before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and since then there has been an ever-swelling 
immigration from Ireland and from the mainland of Europe; 
but it was the Englishman who settled in Virginia and the 
Englishman who settled in Massachusetts who did most in 
shaping the lines of our national development. 


GRATEFUL TO FOREFATHERS 


We can not as a nation be too profoundly grateful for the 
fact that the Puritan has stamped his influence so deeply on 
our national life. We need have but scant patience with the 
men who now rail at the Puritan’s faults. They were evident, 
of course, for it is a quality of strong natures that their failings, 
like their virtues, should stand out in bold relief; but there is 
nothing easier than to belittle the great men of the past by 
dwelling only on the points where they come short of the 
universally recognized standards of the present. Men must 
be judged with reference to the age in which they dwell, and 
the work they have to do. 

The Puritan’s task was to conquer a continent; not merely 
to over-run it, but to settle it, to till it, to build upon it a high 
industrial and social life, and, while engaged in the rough 
work of taming the shaggy wilderness, at that very time also 
to lay deep the immovable foundations of our whole American 
system of civil, political and religious liberty achieved through 
the orderly process of law. This was the work allotted him 
to do; this is the work he did; and only a master spirit among 
men could have done it. 
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We have traveled far since his day. The liberty of cop- 
science which he demanded for himself we now realize myst 
be as freely accorded to others as it is resolutely insisted upon 
for ourselves. The splendid qualities which he left to his 
children, we other Americans who are not of Puritan blood 
also claim as our heritage. You, sons of the Puritans, and 
we, who are descended from races whom the Puritans would 


have deemed alien — we are all Americans together. We 
all feel the same pride in the genesis, in the history, of our 
people; and therefore this shrine of Puritanism is one at 


which we all gather to pay homage, no matter from what 
country our ancestors sprang. 


HAVE GAINED SOME THINGS 


We have gained some things that the Puritan had not — 
we of this generation, we of the twentieth century, here in 
this great republic; but we are also in danger of losing 
certain things which the Puritan had and which we can by 
no manner of means afford to lose. We have gained a joy 
of living which he had not, and which it is a good thing for 
every people to have and to develop. Let us see to it that 
we do not lose what is more important still; that we do not 
lose the Puritan’s iron sense of duty, his unbending, un- 
flinching will to do the right as it was given him to see the 
right. 

It is a good thing that life should gain in sweetness, but 
only provided that it does not lose in strength. Ease and rest 
and pleasure are good things, but only if they come as the 
reward of work well done, of a good fight well won, of strong 
effort resolutely made and crowned by high achievement. 
The life of mere pleasure, of mere effortless ease, is as ignoble 
for a nation as for an individual. The man is but a poor 
father who teaches his sons that ease and pleasure should 
be their chief objects in life; the woman who is a mere petted 
toy, incapable of serious purpose, shrinking from effort and 
duty, is more pitiable than the veriest overworked drudge. 

So he is but a poor leader of the people, but a poor national 
adviser, who seeks to make the nation in any way subordinate 
effort to ease, who would teach the people not to prize as the 
greatest blessing the chance to do any work, no matter how 
hard, if it becomes their duty to do it. 





About Modern Authors III 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


CAROLINE S. AUSTIN 


: 4 ‘ YHAT is Mrs. Humphrey Ward doing?” I asked 
“The Commentator” one day, when our talk had 
fallen into a desultory discussion concerning living 
writers. “Doing?” she queried. “Do you mean 

is she doing her duty to her equals, to use a phrase that she 

is fond of, through the hospitality of her home in Aldbury? 
or do you refer to her pursuits in connection with University 

Hall?” 

“T was wondering,” I replied, ‘how Mrs. Ward spends 
the interval between her books; by what process she re- 
covers from one and gets vitality to put forth another. 
“The Commentator” smiled. ‘Peter Bell-like,” she cried, 
“an author is an author to you and nothing more.” At the 
somewhat derogatory remark, I congratulated myself, for 
there is no surer way of getting ““The Commentators 
views upon literary matters than by assuming a common 
place attitude. And, you remember, I listen to “The 
Commentator.” ‘In reality,” she went on, “my English 
friends tell me that Mrs. Ward is no blue-stocking, but a 
very charming woman; a trifle reserved in society, but 4 
witty conversationalist when the talk is chiefly between two. 
Like the characters which she limns most clearly, she ” 
been generations in the making. The granddaughter : 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, the daughter of Thomas Arnold, the 
niece of Matthew Arnold, the wife of a distinguished editor 
and essayist, naturally enough expresses in writing her 
cultured view of many vital problems. So I suppose she My 
doing what she must have been doing all her life: that sne 
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is observ. 4, and reading, and drawing her own conclusions 
about the world as she finds it.” 


“Those were surely personal views that she voiced in 
‘Robert | smere,’ which made it a book to set the son against 
the fathe:, the mother against the daughter,” I suggested. 
“Yes,” “he Commentator” admitted, ‘but, at the same 
time, the .00k embodied the doubting spirit of many once- 
called ori ,odox, and the questioning that in our day has 
brought i.ght to minds long beclouded. Gladstone might 
reply to is theology, Lyman Abbot might give a qualified 


answer to the direct question, ‘Shall our children read it?’ 
a promineit pastor might warn his people against it, but, 
because it was a human document, edition after edition was 


exhausted, children did read what their elders discussed, 
and it is ‘o-day in demand at public libraries in spite of its 
theology quite as much as because of its theology.” 

Granted that it is too long by a third, that many of the 
conversations are merely dialogues between an interlocutor 
and the mouthpiece of Mrs. Ward, that of course the author 
¢an make the dénouement of her desire seem probable by 
skillfully leading up to it, still “Robert Elsmere” is a good 
story of married love preserved when alienation would have 
been easy, preserved by the vow of Catherine “‘not to nag,” 
even if she did not comprehend the unknowables which the 
receding of her husband’s storm-and-stress had left with him. 

In the work, too, several real people walk. There is Cath- 
erine, inscrutable to many, but easily understood by those 
who have known a Puritan; Rose, who unfolds, flower-like, 
under her experience with Langham; Langham, himself, 
who from childhood has been asking, ‘“‘Why is it that I 
always dislike what I dislike so much more than I like the 
things that I like?” These people are by no means the 
lay figures of a morality play; rather, each one happens, 
by that sort of happening which results from the selective 
process of an expert, to be representative of-many. 

Numberless illustrations of Mrs. Ward’s skill as a writer 
might be quoted from this book of twenty years ago. No- 
where are there better descriptions of Westmoreland and 
country life. ‘“‘The western light struck full upon a copper 
beech which made a welcome path of warm color in front of 
a long gray line of outhouses standing level with the house, 
and touched the beckberry blossom which marked the upward 
course of the little lane connecting the old farm with the 
road; above it rose the green fell broken here and there by 
jutting crags and below it the ground sank rapidly through 
a piece of young hazel plantation at this present moment a 
sheet of bluebells — towards the level of the river.” The 
picture delights one because of the suggestion of color which 
marks declining day anywhere; but where would the evening 
light reveal such a scene save in Westmoreland? When 
painting local characters, Mrs. Ward depicts Westmorelanders 
but emphasizes those traits that are confined to no place. 
It is not the provincial curate’s wife alone who likes to find a 
willing listener while she tells of “the spare room curtains, the 
makingand thecleaning of them, the price of tea when she 
was married, her husband’s singular preference of boiled 
mutton to roast, and the poems she had written to her when 
she was eighteen.” 

While some critics have ranked “Robert Elsmere” as an 
able polemic against orthodoxy, and others have been uncon- 
vinced by the logic that finds lack of belief in immortality 
to follow from the hypothesis “miracles do not happen,” 
there is far less widely diverging opinion concerning “‘ David 
Grieve,” which appeared in 1892, four years after “Robert 
Elsmere.” The reasons for a changed point of view in 
David, from time to time, seem more cogent than in Robert’s 
case; the growth of his ideas seems more in accordance 
with nature; the leading persone are more varied, their 
actions more interesting. One who calls Catherine an un- 
natural woman may find Louie unlike anybody whom one 
has ever known, and yet think her natural, because she is 
less evidently playing up to the hero. Elise, also, exists for 
herself, as much as for the glimpse that she gives us of the 
French love of “Ja gloire.” Even Lucy is something more 
than a foil for David. These three women, the sister, the 
first love, and the wife, are the means whereby, according 
to the epilogue, David Grieve was “taught of God through 
natural affection, through repentance, through sorrow.” 
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If one cannot read with pleasure North Country dialect, 
let him skip the first chapters. He will find plenty to delight 
him later in the artist life of Paris, and will take many ex- 
cursions into Bohemia fascinated by the camaraderie and the 
quickly passing spirit of cynicism or of sentiment that, in 
turn, pervades it. He will enjoy, too, the subtle union of 
the eternal feminine and the artist in such a woman as Elise. 
To those who wish to have everything told and to have a 
story that ends well, ‘‘David Grieve” will be disappointing; 
but for those who are satisfied in seeing the outworkings of 
the law of cause and effect, the development of David’s 
character will suffice as the raison d’etre for the book. 

In “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” the tragedy is based upon 
conflicting ideas concerning religion. Helbeck and Laura 
Fountain are the only visible actors. Will their love be great 
enough to overcome obstacles both of inheritance and of 
environment? is the question from start to finish. The 
answer is inadequate or inevitable, according to one’s view- 
point. Able Roman Catholics have maintained that the 
book is a perversion of the exceptional in Romanism. They 
deplore the fact that Helbeck, in no way a normal 
Romanist, should be taken as representative. On the other 
hand, there are many who hold the conclusion to be inevitable 
in any case in which two strong natures who live at the 
opposite poles of the religious world come into intimate con- 
tact. 

Few of us accept literally Robert Elsmere’s theological 
conclusions, or David Grieve’s, or Laura Fountain’s — that 
were to fall in spirit into dogmatism, a state from which they 
were freed. But the experience of the willing sacrifice of 
everything, if need be, to truth, of growth through soul 
struggle, of the conflict of love and deep-seated habits of 
thought may have been ours or any man’s. Such a setting 
forth of fundamentals as Mrs. Ward’s is bound to make 
worthy reading. 

Ever since the time of Richardson and Fielding, which 
marks the rise of the English novel, two aims have been 
apparent: on the one hand, to hold the reader’s attention by 
plot interest, resulting in the kind of book that one never 
wishes to put down until finished; on the other hand, to hold 
by character interest, resulting in the kind of book that, once 
finished, one takes up again and again. To the latter class 
Mrs. Ward’s novels belong. Mrs. Ward is of the lineage 
intellectually speaking, of Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
Meredith. Development of character through the inter- 
relation of men and women is her constant theme. In her 
later works especially, there is instance after instance of 
character creation. 

One of her strongest personalities is ‘‘ Marcella.” ‘“Mar- 
cella Maxwell had not been easily wooed by the man who now 
filled all the horizon of her life. At the time when Aldous 
Raeburn, as he then was —the grandson and heir of old 
Lord Maxwell — came across her first she was a handsome 
undeveloped girl of a type not uncommon in our modern 
world, belonging by birth to the country squire class and by 
the chances of a few years of student life in London to the 
youth that takes nothing on authority. The en- 
gagement had stormy passages and was for a time wholly 
broken off. Marcella left the old house in the neighborhood 
of the Maxwell property, where her lover had first seen and 
courted her. She plunged into London life and into nursing 
that common outlet for a woman at war with herself or with 
society. But in the end Maxwell tamed her; Max- 
well recovered her. The rise of love in the unruly, impetuous 
creature, when the rise came, was like the sudden growth of 
some great forest flower.” After marriage ‘‘she and Maxwell 
were constantly together from morning till night doing the 
things that were congenial to them and seeing the things that 
interested them. They went in and out of every factory and 
workshop in which certain trades were practised within a 
three mile radius; they became the intimate friends of every 
factory inspector and every trade union official in Mile End. 
On Saturdays carriages would drive up from the 5:10 
train and presently in the lengthening evening the great 
lawns of the court would be dotted with strolling groups, 
. . . Our country being what it is, the plans that are 
made in Mile End or Shoreditch have to be adopted by 
Mayfair or Mayfair’s equivalent. She understood 
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vaguely without vanity that she was a power in this English 
society.” Somewhat over-intense in her youth, in maturity 
Marcella Maxwell was a representative English gentlewoman. 
The fineness of her ideals is seen in the sequel to ‘‘ Marcella,” 
“Sir George Tressady,” throughout her intercourse with 
Letty, not only by her ready understanding of a situation 
which a smaller minded woman might easily have chosen 
not to understand, but also by the humility of spirit by which 
she sought to right the wrong impressions which Letty had 
received. 

Picture the difficulty of finding common ground from which 
to approach a woman like Letty Tressady. ‘She was 
standing beside her writing table with Lady Maxwell’s 
card in her hand. No doubt her letter had done 
its work. The remembrance of it filled her with uneasy 
joy. Did George know of it by now? She did not care. 
Lady Maxwell, of course, was coming to try and appease 
her, to hush it up. There had been a scene, it was to be 
supposed, between her and her stiff husband. Letty gloated 
over the dream of it. ‘Tears, humiliation, reproaches, she 
meted them out in plenty —- to the woman she hated. Nor 
would things end there.” 

Although no author need to take characters from life in 
order that they may be real, yet creations of the imagination 
may be based upon history. With regard to Julie Le Breton, 
the English version of Mlle. de Lespinasse, and Fenwick of 
the career, a faded reproduction of what all the world knows 
about Haydon, Mrs. Ward states her indebtedness frankly. 
In the preface to ‘‘Fenwick’s Career” Mrs. Ward says, 
“To draw on the conception or phrases that have once 
passed through the warm minting of another brain is for us 
moderns at any rate the literary crime of crimes, but to the 
teller of stories all that is recorded of the real life of men as 
well as all that his own eyes can see, is offered for the en- 
richment of tale.” The distinction is clear between plagiarism 
and originality, and one who has been so conscientious in 
her practice need hardly have been so gracious as to put into 
words the principle that has guided her. 

The other day, in a little company of congenial women, 
the conversation turned upon Mrs. Ward’s novels. Many 
favorites were named, with a reason for each choice. One 
young girl liked best “‘Miss Bretherton,” written four years 
before ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” because this love story of a brilliant 
young actress and a middle-aged man of letters had “such a 
pleasant ending.” ‘‘Helbeck” was mentioned as “the 
greatest stimulant of thought”; ‘‘Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
as a study of temperament “with no sermon thrown in.” 
“The Marriage of William Ashe” had an advocate in an 
Englishwoman who regards William, seemingly possessing 
all the cardinal virtues without being a prig, the personification 
of an upper class Englishman. A number chose “ Eleanor,” 
partly for the delightful Roman atmosphere, but mainly 
because the heroine appealed to the heart. An ardent ad- 
mirer could make no choice because she liked them all. 
She said that she always felt as if she were moving with the 
chief characters in the best society. Her feeling was akin 
to Marcella’s in Mrs. Allison’s green drawing room hung with 
Gainsborough portraits. “I never come into this room 
without anxiously asking myself whether I am fit to make 
one of the company.” She liked, too, the drawing room 
conversations because they are so easy and natural; some- 
times serious, often gay, the interplay between men and 
women to the manner born; the light-touch-and-go talk of 
familiars, A vigorous objector made no choice at all. She 
said that all were equally irritating, that Mrs. Ward moved 
her characters about as if they were chessmen and she were 
playing a game with them. She cited Julie Le Breton as an 
example of what she meant. Julie was a consistent character 
up to the death of Warkworth. Her mourning for him was 
thoroughly characteristic; but that she should leave off her 
mourning to find herself in love with her husband must have 
surprised Julie as much as it does the reader. Evidently 
Jacob had played the game as a good knight should, and 
must be rewarded. Most of the company, however, agreed 
that, inspite of an occasional inconsistency, in spite of theo- 
logical, or political, or socialistic discussion, Mrs. Ward’s 
books were interesting, ‘“‘good stories with something to 
them.” 
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Few Americans have had opportunity to know mucli about 
Mrs. Ward as a lecturer. Her subjects range from “‘ Unifar. 
ians and the Future,” given at Essex House, to “ Keats and 
Lamb,” at Edmonton, or “‘ Peasant Life in Modern Novels,” 
at Glasgow. Like her translation of ‘ Amiel’s Journal,” 
or her preface to Joubert’s “Thoughts,” here is literary 
work of distinction. : 

Mrs. Ward describes from intimate knowledge ‘the copses 
all primroses, the lambs lying in the scanty shadows of the 
elms, every garden showing the tulips and wallflowers”’; she 
has seen English society and Parliamentary life from the 
inside; she is familiar with the ins and outs of politics jn 
England, of the power of a‘ wife either to make the career 
of a Lord Maxwell or to mar that of a William Ashe; she 
has breathed the atmosphere of literature and art from her 
earliest days; she has a remarkable eye for seeing both sides 
of a religious controversy and both points of view in labor 
troubles; she has a wonderful power of depicting states of 
the soul and the transition from one state to another. Now 
that her theme happily, has passed from religious struggle 
to the presentation of phases of the social organism, there is 
in her work less of didacticism with just as deep underlying 
purpose with less evident art, but greater artistic effect. 

She has amply shown one message of the nineteenth 
century, both in her own person and in the creations of her 
imagination: that women may have brains as well as hearts. 
But she has not lost sight of the universal truth which she 
declared in her earliest work that “beauty and charm and 
sex have in all ages been too much for the clever people who 
try to reckon without them.” 

It would be a thankless task to comment upon Mrs. Ward’s 
style. Her skillful, often subtle, use of words, her limpid 
sentence structure, the paragraphs of a modern, place her 
out of the class of writers who need to be commended for 
excellency. Nor does her standing depend upon individual 
approval or disapproval. With novel readers it is a matter 
of liking or disliking as to whether or not one be made to 
think at the same time that one is entertained. The one 
who cares for impression only tosses Mrs. Ward’s novels 
aside after clever skimming; the psychologist finds food for 
thought in many readings. 

Mrs. Ward’s following awaits, expectantly, her nextin- 
terpretation of life. 





The Arbitrary English Language 


We’ll begin with box, the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes; 

The one fowl is a goose, but two are called geese, 

Yet the plural of moose should never be meese; 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice; 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But the bow, if repeated, is never called bine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 

If I guk of a foot and you show me your feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 

If one is a tooth, and a whole set is teeth, ; 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called beeth ? 

If the singular is this, and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese ? 

Then one may be that, and three may be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose; 

And the plural of cat is cats, and not cose. 

We speak of a brother, and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never say methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis, and shim. 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the greatest language you ever did see. é 
— Chicago Teachers Federation Bulletin 





I wish to lay special stress upon the absurdity, not to call 
it by a harsher term, of running children through the same 
mill in a lot, with absolutely no real references to their indi- 
viduallity—From Luther Burbank’s “ The Training oj the 
Human Plant.” 
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Down to Sleep 


November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 

Each noon burns up the morning chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night; 

Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie “‘down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns knee} down full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of “‘ good-night,”’ 

And half I smile and half I weep, 

Listening while they all lie “down to sleep.” 


Optimistic Ideas 
GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


Do you ever feel that all your efforts are wasted, that 
your labors are bringing no results, and that you might as 
well give up? Do you ever think that the children seem ut- 
terly unresponsive, that they don’t seem to show the slightest 
improvement, and that you are working yourself to death for 
nothing? Do you say that Johnnie is as stupid as ever, 
and nothing seems to interest Susan, and Willie gets meaner 
every day? Do you find that the nature lesson which you 
tried to impress so carefully has entirely missed the mark, 
and the little moral story you told so well has utterly failed 
of appreciation ? 

If you do ever feel these things, and there are few of us 
do not, consider this fact for a moment. Luther Burbank’ 
sows thousands of seeds each year, and only one or two of 
them grow to plants worth preserving. Yes, only one or 
two, but they are enough. Among all the seeds he plants, 
from some one of them will germinate a wonderful new. 
species, and develop into a valuable plant. Of course, the 
rest are wasted. Does that matter? Is not the success of 
the one worth the failure of all the rest? 

Isn’t this same thing true of your teaching? All this year 
you have been sowing seeds of thousands of new thoughts; 
impulses, ambitions. How do you know which one is going 
to take root and bear fruit? If some one thought of all you 
have imparted shall prove a means of grace to some one child, 
is not that worth all the labor? How do you know that the 
nature lesson was wasted? Johnnie’s dull eye may not 
sparkle with immediate response, to be sure, but all seeds 
don’t ripen over-night. Perhaps the moral story you told 
so well has made a deep impression on someone in your class. 
You can’t tell. He won’t come to you to tell you of his 
change of heart, but it will manifest itself later on. Not 
next week, perhaps, nor even next month, but if the idea has 
once taken root, it is likely to grow. 

The fact of the matter is, that teaching, outside the text- 
books, is largely a matter of firing at random. A besieging 
army drop many shots into the encompassed city, but it only 
takes one of them to explode the powder magazine. The 
Japanese: threw thousands of shells over the hills around 
Port Arthur, but it only required one to demolish each Russian 
warship. Nevertheless, the results are worth all the costs. 

It is not given to teachers to know much of the results of 
their labors. Pupils come, and listen, and go, but it is 
impossible for them to have listened to all of our work without 
having been benefited by some of it. 

Therefore give not up. Keep up your enthusiasm, your 
energy, your interest. Try to feel each day that before its 
close you will have said or done something which will power- 

fully influence some small auditor. You do not know what 





—H. H. 


it is, of course. Very probably he will not be able to tell, 
either, but it is done just the same. 

If you are doing your work faithfully, it is impossible that 
all your efforts are wasted. It is impossible that the children 
are not progressing. Johnnie is not really as stupid as he 
was, and some day your will hit upon something which will 
interest Susuan wonderfully — if you keep trying. 

We are sowing broadcast, to be sure, but some of the seed 
will prove a worthy harvest. We are firing at random, but 
some of our shots are inevitably striking home. 
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The Importance of Position 


Little Eddie came home from school and said to his mother, 
“We had an examination in grammar to-day, and one 
question was, ‘Write a sentence with an apostrophe.’ ” 

His mother said, “ What did you write?” 

“T wrote, ‘That i is the girl’s doll.’ ” 

“Did you put the apostrophe in the right place?” 

“T put a comma in the air,” Eddie answered. 

— The Little Chronicle 





Every Morning 


Thank God every morning when you get up that you have 
something to do that day which must be done, whether you 
like it or not. Being forced to work, and forced to do your 
re will breed in you temperance and self-control, diligence 

and strength of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know. — Charles ate 











No Gloom in November 


O’er these low meadows hangs a spell 
That holds a strange, poetic charm; 
I hear it in the far cow-bell, 
As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 
E’en in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 
The marsh to me no gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds. — Sel. 


Thanksgiving Month with the 
Babies 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


' , JE begin our November story work with the 
Indians. On one end of the number table we have 
an Indian encampment. Our wigwam is made 
according to directions given in the Delineator for 
January, 1904. I could not find any Indian dolls small 
enough, so bought a dozen china dolls of different sizes and 
paintedjthem with oil colors. A pair of old kid gloves fur- 
nished all the skins needed. The Indian’s head dress is 
made of feathers glued to a band of painted cloth. The 
squaw’s dress is decorated with colored beads and her blanket 
is a bright piece of cloth. The children’s dresses are fringed 
and painted. A piece of mirror answers for a lake; the 
shore of the lake is bird-sand, and the grass crumpled green 
tissue paper. 

The squaw and one of the smallest children stand in the 
door of the wigwam, another child is cooking dinner in a 
kettle hung from a tripod of sticks, other children are in a 
canoe on the lake or on the shore, a pappoose swings in his 
cradle hung to an evergreen tree near the wigwam, several 
paper dogs stand or lie about, and the old Indian stands by 
his horse, which is hitched to a travois. 

I have many pictures taken from old magazines and a 
booklet issued by the Omaha Exposition. I also found some 
pretty colored postcards of Indian children. From time to 
time I have found inexpensive curios and the children bring 
others. These are all hung at one side of the room, low 
enough forall toexamine. They are very careful and nothing 
has ever been injured. Things mean so much more if 
children can handle them. 

So many choice books are available that there is no lack 
of material for stories. I do not Hiawatha my babies, 
however, for that work is done later, and do let us leave 
something new for the children beyond! But that isn’t my 
only reason. I know some of you will think it rank heresy, 
but I don’t like “Hiawatha,” and even if I did, feel like 
Tommy, ‘I’m sick and tired of old High Water.” 

Next we take up the story of the Pilgrims, telling briefly 
why they went to Holland. For the study of Holland we use 
the story published in Primary Epucation. With every- 
thing filled with Dutch pictures no one need lack any. Am 
going to dress a couple of ten-cent dolls in Dutch costumes 
this year. I only give them enough of Holland this month 
so they will know the reason why the Pilgrims didn’t wish to 
have their children stay there. 

We cross the ocean and land at Plymouth Rock with stories 
and pictures. The boxes that Brownie crackers come in 
make very satisfactory log cabins, and the combination 
church and fort is built of blocks. I have a kitchen made 
from directions given in the March, 1904, Delineator. This 
kitchen contains a fireplace with a kettle hanging from a 
swinging crane, a shelf over the fireplace holds the pewter 
dishes, while above the shelf is a gun hanging in a rack. 
There are andirons, long-handled shovel, bellows and a pair 
of tongs, an oven with a door that opens, an old clock, and 
a spinning wheel. A settle, a chair, a table, and a ‘cradle 
are made of folded manila paper. Two five-cent dolls 
dressed like Puritans and a baby for the cradle complete 
the outfit. 

The cost for all is but little, though’there is considerable 
work. It pays, however, and once made will last for years. 
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Primary EpucaTion, “Story of the Pilgrims,’’ published 
by the Educational Publishing Company, and Schwartz’s 
‘Five Little People,” furnish our stories. 

“The First Thanksgiving” from ‘Story Hour,” brings 
us up to the day before Thanksgiving and we are ready to 
talk about our own Thanksgiving, and the children have 
really found that it means more than turkey. 


THE CHILDREN’S WoRK 

We have twenty minutes a day for drawing and the children 
do their part of the work during that period. If they wish 
to stay after hours to finish, they are allowed to do so. 

The rest of the number table is saved for their Indian camp, 
Each child makes a wigwam and canoe of the mottled brown 
wrapping paper that looks like “really for truly birch bark,” 
also a pappoose in a cradle is fastened to a tree —a small 
evergreen twig stuck into a spool. The children arrange this 
work to suit themselves. The teachers and children from 
the other grades are frequently brought in to see “our very 
own Indian camp.” 

For the cradle cut like pattern of the brown paper. Cut 
doll to fit of red-brown cover paper; make eyes, nose, mouth, . 
and hair with pencil; with a drop of mucilage fasten him to 
the cradle, fold on dotted lines and lace with bright colored 
worsted with a loop of same to hang on tree. 

The work for their booklets is necessarily very simple at 
this time of year. A canoe and wigwam cut out of birch 
bark for one leaf. One picture each of an Indian, Plymouth 
Rock, and the Landing of the Pilgrims of the Perry or Brown’s 
half-cent pictures. Last year we used the pappoose in 
PRIMARY EpucaTion. The advertisements of Van Camp’: 
Beans furnish our Holland pictures. One small boy and his 
father found over fifty in some old magazines. These the 
children colored and cut out. 

We also prick a windmill, the Mayflower, an Indian and a 
turkey. The pricking pads and needles are quite expensive, 
so I made my own pads. The backs of blanks and an old 
felt table-spread furnished the material. Cut the felt a little 
smaller than the foundation and glue together. Large 
headed black pins make good needles. To have your pic- 
ture clean and without lines, draw your pattern on cheap 
paper and fasten this with a drop of mucilage to one corner 
of the drawing paper. When finished the leaf is ready for 
their booklets and the one with the pattern on can be taken 
home. 

They also carry home their canoes, wigwams and pappooses, 
and everything is cleared up ready to begin the next month’s 
work after the vacation. 


Mistakes of Children 


Children were asked to name a song which they would 
like to sing. A little German girl raised her hand and asked 
for the “‘Bologna song.” The teacher, not having the re- 
motest idea what the child meant, asked if she could remember 
other words in the hymn. ‘Yes, there was ‘dangerous’ — 
I remember that.” The hymn was one in which occur the 
words, “Though thy pathway be lonely and dangerous, too.” 


- “T know what hominy is made of,” said wee Jamie, “ teacher 
told us.” ‘Well, what is it made of?” ‘Two and six!” 
Jamie was not consciously saying anything funny; he was 
as serious as an iron post. He was a bright boy, but in some 
way the teacher’s “Two and six are how many?” was 
misunderstood. 


“Go view the land, sweep through the land,” was the 
version of a well known hymn which was sung with great 
interest by a twelve-year-old boy. (O Beulah land, sweet 
Beulah land.) : : 

When the children were rehearsing the Columbus Day 
song, one boy sang, ““O Columbus the Germany ocean, 
while at his side another sang of ‘“‘the germ in the ocean. 
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ELEANOR CAMERON 


Johnnie’s Halo 


Just a common, little fellow — 
Only one of fifty-two! 
Johnnie’s hair is faded yellow 
And his face is freckled, too. 
Sunburnt arms and stubby fingers, 
Not a trace of play is seen. 
Round his cheeks the scent still lingers 
Of the soap that scrubbed him clean. 


Johnnie’s shoes are old and rusty, 
Worn a bit at each small toe, 
Coat and stockings rather dusty, 
Many careful patches show. 
Naught of beauty we could mention, 
No great talent hid away; 
Nothing to command attention; 
Just an average boy, you say! 


Is this all of Johnnie’s story? 
Nay! — for brightly round — above — 
Like a halo, rich in glory, 
Hangs a mother’s tender love; 
And, as there you see him sitting, 
Teacher, whosoe’er you be, 
Hopes and prayers are upward flitting 
For the small boy, ceaselessly. 


SENSE TRAINING AND GENERAL INFORMATION 


Every primary teacher should have, on her program, a 
regular period of drill in sense-training. This period may be 
longer or shorter, according to the amount of work in the 
school curriculum, but, to insure good results, the length of 
the lesson should never fall below ten minutes. Although 
the work in sense-training is given largely in games, the 
teacher should follow out a systematic plan that aims to 
secure a steady growth in the skillful and accurate use of all 
the child’s senses, namely, sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell. In the sense-training drill, the importance and use 
of the different senses should be always considered and the 
work, as planned, should tend to especially strengthen the 
senses that are most constantly used. For.this reason, the 
greater part of the time should be given to the training of the 
child’s eyes and ears. Along with this work, there should 
be a large amount of constant drill in thé comprehension and 
quick execution of a series of orders or directions. The 
necessity for this kind of discipline will be clearly realized by 
anyone who has ever attempted to find an unfamiliar place 
through following out a given set of street directions. 

As a branch of primary work, the sense-training holds a 
very important place in the drill of the school-room. A 
child in the first grade is at that stage of development wherein 
the senses are in their most acute condition. Behind these 
perceptives the quick little mind is busily storing up the prod- 
ucts of sense-perception, that they may be used in future life. 
The child forms his later concepts from his perceptions and, 
as psychologists tell us, sense products become the foundation 
of the images of memory and imagination. From these facts 
it may be easily seen that, by training the child’s senses, we 
are adding materially to the clearness and strength of the 
thoughts and judgments upon which depends much of the 
happiness of life. 

In rooms where the school program has a regular time 
for sense-training games, the teacher will find it a very easy 
matter to make school attractive for the little ones. If the 
games are well conducted, they always furnish an interesting 
form of recreation. By the introduction of a quick, ear- 
training device, a whole room full of listless children can be 
transformed into a class of alert and attentive little people 
who watch the progress of the game with breathless enjoy- 
ment. For breaking the monotony of dark days, work of 
this kind is invaluable. If the teacher plans her work 
carefully, the sense-training drill can be made to supplement 
the work in all of the other subjects that are taught in the 
primary grade. If, as often hanpens, the course of study 
is very crowded and it is impossi! le to take a regular time 
for the sense-training, a great deal of valuable drill may 
be given incidentally during t*e recitations of the different 
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studies. Work in sense-training, wherever given, will quicken 
the minds of the children and the ingenious teacher wil] 
find that it may be used to great advantage in every study 
that is taught in the grades below the high school. 

In the hands of a skillful teacher, the children may gain a 
vast amount of general information that is brought into 
the school work during the sense-training period. A large 
part of this miscellaneous knowledge is of’such a nature that 
many children, especially those who live in the city, would 
never have the different subjects brought to their atten- 
tion. Much of this supplementary work will depend upon 
the month and season of the year. In presenting this in- 
formation, care must be used in the selection of subject 
and game, for every device must be suited to the child’s 
stage of development. Present objects and facts in which 
the average primary pupil is naturally interested. A device 
that is slightly beyond the power of the little ones will soon 
lose its charm, since tots of primary age are not able to give 
close attention for a very great length of time. In giving the 
sense-training drill, do not give the work too rapidly. Bring 
in the new knowledge by taking a small amount at one time, 
being sure that where the form of the game is complex, the 
new facts or names are very simple. Often the carrying on 
of a game will tax the little minds to such an extent that there 
is no power left for grasping unfamiliar forms or words. 

In her plan for the work in this subject, the teacher should 
begin with the simple and, as the children gain in power, 
the devices should become more difficult. To be a success, 
every sense-training game should be lively and interesting. 
Aim for accuracy and speed at the same time, but do not 
sacrifice exactness for speed, as the children will gain in quick- 
ness as they acquire power. The first work should deal 
with very familiar objects in small numbers. Never add to 
the number of objects until the children have become expert 
in dealing with the smaller groups of the previous lessons. 
Watch carefully, and as soon as the little people are adept 
in playing one game, drop it fora newone. There is no value 
in continuing a device after the difficulty has all been removed 
and the children can play the game with no effort or thought. 
As most of the drill is given to the whole room at one time, 
great care must be exercised so that every child may have 
a chance to take part in the work. From time to time, 
the teacher should give incidental tests in order that she 
may discover the pupils who are in need of special help. 
It is a good plan to keep a list of such children, and during 
the sense-training period these little ones should be given 
frequent opportunity for exercising the senses that seem 
to be sluggish. Often a dull child may be reached through 
a sense game when all other means have failed. 

When the devices for training the senses are brought into 
the other recitations, there should be the same lively method 
of carrying on the work and the same accuracy that is re- 
quired in the regular sense-training lesson. If the children 
meet difficulty in one or several of the branches of study, 
these same difficulties can often be made the subject for 
sense games. In this way it is possible to bring about a very 
helpful correlation between the different branches of primary 
work. At least once a day the work at the seats should be 
assigned with the object of sense-training. Plan the work 
so that it may bring in visualization, comprehension of 
several directions, imitation of grouping or order, etc. _ 

A suggestive plan for the first weeks in the sense-training 
work is given below. The plan may be modified to sult 
the needs of the teacher and pupils as well as the different 
conditions of environment. Effort has been made to bring 
in as much general knowledge as was possible while, at the 
same time, each of the senses has received some attention. 
Where the children have not had the advantage of the kinder- 
garten training, the work in this subject will make slower 
progress than the plan would indicate. 


First WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing. Visualization of several children. 
Game 2 Hearing. Distinguish sounds. : 
Game 3 General Information. Drill and teaching of pri- 


mary colors. Application to games. a 
Seat Work One period a day from standard of sense-training 
and for quick comprehension of a series of directions. 
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In the above plan, there should be two games used on each 
day. Each of these games should make use of a different 
sense. Carry the first two games on step by step until the 
children are both quick and accurate. If possible, vary the 
form of the device a little each time it is used. 


Game 1 
Step a Place two children in a row in the front of the 
room. ‘The little ones at the seats look closely while the 


teacher counts five. Send the two children to seats, or better, 
out into the hall. Choose a pupil to name the children as 
they stood. Ask questions, as, ‘‘Where did the shorter one 
stand?” ‘“‘The taller?” 

Step b Play the game as before. 
from left to right. Right to left, etc. 


Name the children 


Notre — This step brings in incidental instruction on left and right. - 


Step c Play the original game, using three children instead 
of two. Have a pupil replace the three little ones in their 
correct order of standing. 


Game 2 


Step a Choose a pupil to listen. Play or sing a succession 
of tones. After each one have the child or children describe 
it by saying, “Loud”; “Soft.” 

Step b Play the game as given above, but describe tones 
as, “High”; “Low,” etc. 

Step c Play or sing several tones. Pupil or pupils listen 
and then describe as, ‘‘Two low, and one high,” or “Two 
tones were loud and two soft.” 

Step d Play original game as given in Step c. Instead 
of describing in words, the child or children may imitate by 
clapping hands. This brings in a little incidental drill in 
order. 

Directions for the development of the above game are 
found in the October article of “In the Primary Room.” 


Game 3 


Before beginning this work be sure that the little ones can 
distinguish and name the rainbow colors. At first, give the 
work by means of the very simplest forms of games. 

Stepa “Go swing the red tassel.” ‘The blue,” etc. 
Call upon a child to execute each order. After a few minutes’ 
drill, give more complicated directions, as, ‘“‘Swing the yellow 
tassel and give the blue one to me.” ‘This form of command 
calls for two kinds of comprehension and is therefore much 
more difficult. 

Step 6 Play game as before with more complex directions, 
as, “Swing the green tassel, the blue, and the red.”” Choose 
a child to carry out the command exactly. 

Step c ‘Find something in the room to match the red 
tassel and the blue one.” Choose a child to carry out com- 
mand. After a time, choose two or three little ones and let 
them see which pupil can finish the task first. 

Step d ‘Swing the red tassel, give me the blue one, and 
lay the yellow one on the table.” Choose a child to carry 
out the several commands in their proper order. 


Seat Work 


Hand each pupil a paper that has been folded into squares. 
Give command as follows: ‘You may draw a leaf in the 
top square, a nut in the middle one, and a flower in the 
bottom one.” “Fill the paper.” Commend for perfect order 
In Carrying out directions. 


SECOND WEEK 


Game 1 Hearing. Tell number of sounds. 

Game 2 Seeing. Visualization of several objects. 

Game 3 Drill in color work. Games with color boards. 
Game 4 For drill in order. Imitation of sounds. 


Seat Work For drill in sense-training. Device’forZuse of 
visualization in connection with seat work. 
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Game 1 


Use a small bell, the voice, the pitch-pipe, or the piano. 
Make a group of sounds, rest a moment, and then give 
another group (either tones or sounds). Children describe as, 
“First I heard three tones and then one tone,” etc. By the 
use of this device each child soon learns to count. Do not 
use three groups until the children are very skillful in the 
work with two. 


Game 2 


Hold up several objects before the little ones. Let them 
look closely for a moment. Remove the things and choose 
one pupil to name them in order from top to bottom, bottom 
to top, left to right, etc. . 

Step 6 Name the smallest objects first or name in order 
of size from smallest to greatest, greatest to smallest. 


Game 3 


Make color boards by pasting the oblong color squares 
upon small sized photographic mats. Have boards with 
one, two three, four, five, and six colors. 

Step a Place several color boards on the edge of the 
blackboard ledge. Give directions as, “Touch red, yellow, 
and green,”’ etc. 

Step 6 Hold up a color board containing two or three 
colors. Children look closely while teacher counts five. 
Choose a pupil and remove the card from sight. The 
chosen little one names the colors, in order, from top to 
bottom, bottom to top, or in any other way that the teacher 
directs. 

Game 4 


Children close eyes. Teacher rolls a ball, sings the scale, 
and raps on the window. Children open eyes and one child, 
who is chosen, imitates the sounds in the order in which 
they were heard. 


Seat Work 


Children look carefully up at several objects in the teacher’s 
hands. If the articles are difficult in form, have the pupils 
draw them in the air with the forefinger. Teacher removes 
objects and gives each child a paper that has been folded 
into oblongs, squares, or any other desired form. Give direc- 
tions as follows: “‘You may take your paper to your seat 
and draw, in each square, the thing that was in the middle.” 
In using this plan, do not show more than three objects at 
first. Choose the simple things that the children are repro- 
ducing in the drawing work. Be sure that the choice falls 
upon something that they have done before. 


TuirD WEEK 


Game 1 Hearing. Distinguish differences in series of tones. 
Matching of tones. 

Game 2 Seeing. Games with tassels and color boards. 
Color matching. 

Game 3 Touch. Placing objects in hands of blindfolded 
children. Geometrical forms. General information. 
Names of geometrical forms. 

Seat Work Visualization of several simple objects. 


Game 1 


Children close eyes and listen while teacher sounds a series 
of tones within the range of the children. Do not use over 
three tones at first. Choose a pupil who rises and sings the 
tones in correct order. 


Game 2 


Step a Place three pupils in a row at the front of the 
room. Give a colored tassel to each one. Children at seats 
look closely while teacher counts three or five. The little ones 
in the front place the tassels behind them. A chosen child 
rises and goes up to the line of children, speaking to each 
one as follows, ‘‘Good morning, Mary Red”; ‘Good morn- 
ing, Johhnnie Green,” etc. If the color is correct, the child 
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who is addressed answers the salutation. Carry the game 
still farther by adding more children to the line. 

Step 6 Play gameas before. Child who is chosen touches 
each pupil in the line and names his color, as, ‘‘ Red, yellow, 
green,” etc. This is rather more simple than the first game 
and is useful, as the group in front is made larger. 


Game 3 


Choose children to stand in row at the front of the room. 
Blindfold each one. The teacher, or a selected pupil, places 
a geometrical form in the hands of each one. Each little 
one, as called, feels his object carefully and then tells its name. 

This game should be preceded by the teaching and drill 
in the names of the geometrical forms, especially the simple 
ones. Most kindergarten children already know them. - 


- Seat Work - - >| 


- Class of children carefully watch as teacher draws upon 
the blackboard a row of simple objects. . Make large outlines. 
As soon as the series of pictures (two or three) is completed, 
erase quickly. Children should go to seats and reproduce 
the objects in order, entirely from memory. In the first few 
months of the first primary work, this drawing before the 
little ones is very valuable, as often the boys and girls could 
easily reproduce the outline of an object if they knew just 
where and how to begin. If this plan is carried steadily 
along, the children soon become very observant in studying 
the form of objects. o % & Ses O HEN 

‘+ + + + + + «1. FourtH WEEK - 


e.¢ 
a 4 


Game 1 Hearing. Pupils distinguish several simultaneous 
sounds. 
Game 2 Visualization. Work with pictures. 


Game 3 Order and seeing. Use tassels or color boards 
Incidental Information. Terms of location. 

Game 4 Taste. Distinguishing of material by taste. 

Seat Work Use of touch in form of objects. 


Game 1 


Choose several pupils to play this game. Give one a bell, 
another a whistle, and let the third one walk across the floor. 
Children at seats should close eyes and listen to the simul- 
taneous sounds. Select a child to tell how many and what 
sounds were heard. 


Game 2 


Step a Stand a line of children in the front of the room. 
Give each child a picture and have him look closely at it 
while the teacher counts three. At “three,” the pictures 
are turned around toward the little ones in the seats. As 
called upon, each child should name the objects in his picture. 

Step 6 Name objects in left of picture. In right. 

Step c Name objects at top of picture. At bottom. 

Step d Name objects in upper left-hand corner, lower 
right-hand corner, etc. 

Before presenting this game be sure that the little people 
clearly understand the meaning of the terms of location used 
in describing the pictures. 


Game 3 


Place a row of pupils in the front of the room. Give each 
one a tassel. Children at seats look long and carefully. 
The room should be perfectly quiet. At a signal from the 
teacher, the tassels should be concealed, while the pupils 
change places in line. Select a pupil to name the color 
bolonging to each step. 

Step 6 Choose a row of children as before. Do not con- 
ceal colors, but have children change places. “The pupils 
at their seats must close eyes until the change has been made. 
Select a little one to rearrange the line as it appeared at the 
beginning of the game. 

Game 4 


This is a good game for a Friday afternoon “treat.” 
Blindfold a half dozen children and let them tell, by tasting, 
the names of common substances and liquids, as salt, sugar, 
pepper, cinnamon, peppermint, etc. 
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Seat Work 


Have each child in the class close eyes. Place in his 
hands, held behind him, a simple object. Let him feel it, 
tell its name and the name of the geometrical form on which 
its shape is based. Instruct children to draw, cut, paint, 
or model the object as nearly the right size as possible. 
When the work is finished, produce the objects again and let 
each pupil compare his model with the reproduction of it. 





A Thanksgiving Dance 





Birthday Greeting 
A. B. B. 
(All rights reserved) 


’Tis somebody’s birthday! 
Now, whose can it be? 

Look around at the faces, 
Perhaps you can see! 


A bright little smile, now, 
Perhaps you’ll surprise — 

Tho’ he (she) tries hard to hide it, 
’T will peep fom his (her) eyes! 


We’ve found out whose birthday 
*Tis —— ’s, no doubt, 

From his (her) bright, sunny face, now 
The secret shines out. 


We'll wish for him (her) gladly, 
A happy birthday, 

And invite him (her) to choose, too, 
Which games we shall play. 


Nore In my own class-room nothing gives greater pleasure to the 
children — individually, and as a class —than to have some simple 
recognition of the several birthdays as they occur. These lines repeated 
by the teacher, as occasions offer, soon become, through repetition, 
familiar to the class, and add to the interest taken in each child’s 
birthday. -+§9---ge-- a a's 


Part of the ceremony, which seems to have a charm of its own, 1S 
for the special child to step forward, hold up his or her smiling face 
for the teacher, to give the requisite number of “birthday pinches 
or “pats” upon cheeks and chin, and, occasionally, for fun, upon the 
nose. 


Le aes 
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Birthdays 


FRANCES PAULINE MELOON 


I wonder how many of the teachers who read this magazine 
make any account of the children’s birthdays as they occur 
during the school year. If you do not, you lose a great deal 
of pleasure, besides a chance to give happiness. A teacher 
who had taught fifteen years told me this ten years ago, and 
[ have been proving the truth of her statement ever since. 

The celebration does not need to be elaborate, for a little 
child appreciates the love that prompts a deed, although it 
may be only a little thing. 

Whenever a child enters school, I always determine the 
date of his birthday and make my plans accordingly. The 
first of each month, when we are having our talk about what 
we may expect during the month, the subject of birthdays, 
both great and small, is discussed. 

When the great day comes, be it Washington’s or Michael 
Donovan’s birthday, the children know that something out 
of the ordinary may be expected. If Michael is the hero of 
the day, he will pass the papers and choose his assistants in 
this and other duties. Michael will decide what we shall 
do for the “rest periods,” what games we shall play, what 
songs we shall sing, and who will lead the marches. In short, 
Michael is the king for the day. I try to impress upon the 
mind of the honored one that he will be just as happy if he 
shares his honors with others and not keep all the best places 

or himself. It is rarely that afchild is really selfish in this. 


If it happens that two birthdays come on the same day, 
so much the better. This happened in my class last winter 
and a gala day it was. When the children learned that both 
Marion and Raymond were six years old on that day they 
were in ecstasies. They asked as a special favor that they 
be allowed to bring ‘‘something to eat” from home for the 
afternoon, and their plea was granted. The majority of them 
brought a bag of something, and, oh! how mysterious those 
bags looked piled up on the table. 

By special permission the half hour after recess was devoted 
to a good time. We played games, sang songs, told stories, 
and ate. How they ate! Sugar cookies, big home-made 
molasses cookies, frosted cookies, fig bars, Graham crackers, 
common white crackers, but, best of all, animal crackers. 
Besides, we had apples and oranges. To be sure, there were 
not enough to go around, but everyone was satisfied and not 
a sullen face among the lot. 

But I hear someone saying, ‘‘Oh, what a looking floor she 
must have had the next morning!” Not so, my lady, not so. 
Let me explain. Our janitor is an old gentleman, “‘ Grandpa,” 
the children call him, and when I reminded them before the 
refreshments were served that it would be hard for ‘‘ Grandpa” 
to sweep up the crumbs if we should happen to drop any on 
the floor, they assured me they would be careful, and indeed 
they were. 

This lasted about one hour and the little people went home 
“full” and happy. 

I knew the extra effort was appreciated when the following 
morning little Donald came to me and shyly said, ‘‘Say, Miss 
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Meloon, if you don’t care, why can’t Miriam and I have our 


party together? It is a lots more fun.” When I explained 
that their birthdays did not come at the same time, he replied, 
“T know, but Miriam and I both wish they did.” They are 
fond playmates, but they have not yet had their much-longed 
for party. 

Quite often we go for a walk after school, usually accom- 
panying home the one whose birthday we are celebrating. 
Sometimes we have a Bubble Party and once we had a 
Fudge Party, the children contributing a penny apiece 
towards the material for the fudge, my part being to furnish 
a chafing dish and make the candy. This is not as serious 
an undertaking as it may seem, and all of these investments 
pay such good interest. 

A teacher in one of the grades in our building gave her 
class a birthday party after this fashion. She made a large 
round cake and decorated it with twelve candles, one for 
each month in the year. She lighted one candle for January 
and called to the table the children whose birthday occured 
in that month and allowed them to blow out the candle 
amid puckers and much laughter. In this way she proceeded 
with the other candles, afterwards cutting the cake and 
serving it with other light refreshments. By the radiant faces 
of the children as they filed out that night, one could judge 
of the pleasure they had experienced. 





Twenty Years Ago 


(This exquisite poem will be enjoyed by those whothave visited the 
old school-house of early days. — THE Ep1ror) 


I’ve wandered to the village, Tom, I’ve sat beneath the tree 
Upon the school-house playground which sheltered you and me; 
But none were there to greet me, Tom, and few were left to know, 
That played with us upon the grass some twenty years ago. 


The grass is just as green, Tom — barefooted boys at play 

Were sporting just as we did then, with spirits just as gay; 

But the “master” sleeps upon the hill, which, coated o’er with’snow, 
Afforded us a sliding-place, just twenty years ago. 


The old school-house is altered some, the benches are replaced 
By new ones, very like the same our pen-knives had defaced; 

But the same old bricks are in the wall, the bell swings to and fro, 
It’s music just the same, dear Tom, ’t was twenty years ago. 


The boys were playing some old game, beneath the same old tree— 
I do forget the name just now; you’ve played the same with me 
On that same spot; ’twas played with knives, by throwing so and so, 
The loser had a task to do, there, just twenty years ago. 


The river’s running just as still, the willows on its side 

Are larger than they were, Tom, the stream appears less wide; 

But the grapevine swing is ruined now where once we played the 
beau, 


And swung our sweethearts—“‘pretty girls”—just twenty years 
ago. 


The — that bubbled ’neath the hill, close by the spreading 
ech, 

Is very low — ’twas once so high that we could almost reach; 

And kneeling down to get a drink, dear Tom, I even started so! 

To see how much that I am changed since twenty years ago. 


Near by the spring, upon an elm, you know, I cut your name, 

Your sweetheart’s just beneath it, Tom, and you did mine the 
same — 

Some heartless wretch had peeled the bark, ’twas dying sure but 
slow, 


Just as the one whose name was cut, died twenty years ago. 


My lids have long been dry, Tom, but tears came in my eyes, 
I thought of her I loved so well — those early broken ties — 
I visited the old churchyard, and took some flowers to strew 

Upon the graves of those we loved some twenty years ago. 


Some are in the churchyard laid, some sleep beneath the sea, 
But few are left of our old class, excepting you and me, 

And when our time is come, Tom, and we are called to go, 

I hope they’ll lay us where we played just twenty years ago. 
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Indian Summer 


A handful of hazy days, bunched together between the 
storms, with everywhere the smell of beech leaves — this js 
Indian summer. The wind just sighs, as if it were regretful 
of the summer that had passed, and cared not for the terrible 
blasts it must blow in the days to come. There are just 
leaves enough on the trees for you to note each one, and you 
hear them separately as they quaver or as they drop down 
through’ the waveless air. They are intensely individualized 
now, and have a bit of will of their own about them, as to 
when and how to let go of their work and nestle to earth love. 
Another year and they will be turned to humus, to feed the 
gardens and the orchards. Beautiful is every leaf, but more 
useful than beautiful. It is Nature’s contribution to our 
wealth. 

Yellow is summer color, red is autumn color; but Indian 
summer is brown, brown all over — not a bit of brightness 
anywhere except the berries on the tartarian honeysuckle 
bush, the barberry, and the mountain ash. These swing 
scarlet and crimson seeds, where the winter birds can easily 
see them at a distance. But the brown is rich and warm 
and sweet. Beech-nutting is not half of it in the acquisition 
of the nuts; the other half of the fun is in the delicious heaps 
of brown leaves that you must rustle through, and kick apart, 
to find the three-sided and delicious fruits. Cannot you stop 
that incessant rattle of wheels on the stone pavement? 
What possible compensation has city life and boasted busi- 
ness to give you for the eternal loss of lying down in the heaps 
of sweet, dry, brown autumn leaves! Now, if never at any 
other time, you feel, with Emerson, an ownership of the 
world. You have found your kinship with Nature, and she 
leads you about like any earth mother, laughing and gleeful, 
and showing you her bits of treasures. While you can see 
farther than in summer, and count all the farmhouses on a 
hundred hills, you still feel more at home, and nestle more 
quietly in the arms of the dear old mother. —E. P. Powell 





The Little Indian at School 
A Talk to the Children 


GRACE V. BRADLEY 
St. Elizabeth’s School, Standing Rock Reservation, So. Dak. 


' ), THAT would you do if you were an Indian child? 
In the first place, do not think that you would be 
barred from school. Uncle Sam says that his little 

Indian boys and girls must go to school and he 
furnished schools for them and has a truant officer, too, an 

Indian policeman. However, the policeman is not kept 

busy finding truants, for on the whole, the Indian child is 

happy in school. 

Now, when you wish that you did not have to go to school, 
and that school would hurry and close, remember that the 
little Indian is in school for ten months — and a boarding 
school, at that. There are a few day schools similar to the 
district schools in the white country, but almost all of the 
little Indians live, eat and sleep at school. 

When the six-year-old enters school he knows no English, 
but the laws of the country says he must learn it, and for 
some time we are amused at the peculiar attempts. He 
usually learns “Yes” first, and when you say, “‘Good morn- 
ing,” he says, ‘Yes — whether it be bad or good. Of 
course there are older children who have been in school 
longer and are ready to prompt the new comer with a nudge 
or a whispered explanation. 

Now you, in school, learn chiefly to read and write, but 
James Two Wolves and Lucy Flying Horse learn more. 
They learn to sweep and dust and scrub, to sew and to make 
gardens, to brush and keep clean their clothes, and to" do 
many other things. Your parents can teach you all these 
things, but the little Indian can teach his: parents, instead, 
for they are uneducated. It is only a few years since they 
could go out and killa deer or buffalo, which furnished them 
with food, clothing, and even a house, for the buffalo skin. 
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was used to cover the tepee. 
and buffalo are gone. 


All is different now, for the deer 

So, you see, the little Indians’ ances- 

tors were not accustomed to the ways of the white man. 
Suppose that you imagine you will spend a day with me 


at an Indian school. Six o’clock; the rising bell rings. The 
little Indian sits up in his bed in the dormitory and rubs his 
eyes. The matron calls, “Come! get up.” Soon all are 
astir, and in a very few moments are dressed. I am sure 
they could beat you, unless you are very methodical, for 
when they went to bed they placed their clothes in a certain 
order, so that they could easily find them in the morning. 
All dressed, beds are opened to air, the children line up and 
march downstairs to wash faces and hands and comb hair. 
Perhaps some of the little ones had not laced their shoes 
when the line formed and will finish downstairs. 

Now the kitchen and dining-room boys and girls have gone 
ahead and are helping to prepare breakfast. The bread boys 
and girls (yes, I said boys) are kneading the bread. Soon 
the breakfast bell rings and lines are formed again to march 
to the dining-room. They are hungry little people and at 
once are busy eating. A teacher, or dining-room matron, 
goes about, teaching them how to hold their knives and 
forks and reminding the older ones to help the little ones. 
After breakfast, girls and boys return to their dormitories to 
make beds. Then work clothes are donned and the various 
details go to their duties: some are dish-washers, some sweep 
halls, dormitories and play-rooms, others have barn work, 
others go to the wood pile. A squad of tiny boys carry wood 
not the house. I wish some of our white boys could see 
them jerk off their caps when they come in, even with an 
armful of wood. The wee girls, too, have duties: they can 
dust chairs, wipe knives and forks, and help in many 
ways. 

When the early morning work is done, it is time to go to 


school. Faces and hands must be washed, finger-nails 
cleaned, hair combed, lost buttons replaced, etc. At all 
times the older children must help the little ones. While 


those who go to the school-room in the morning are at their 
studies, the others are at their industrial lessons, for in the 
Indian schools one half-day is given to books, the other to 
learning to keep house, to be a carpenter or a farmer. At 
the afternoon school the classes are made up of those who 
were out in the morning, while the others are at their manual 
work. Supper time comes, then bed time, when the tired 
little Indian child goes to the dormitory and is soon sleeping 
soundly, just as you would. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” and I 
am not going to have you think that the little Indian has no 
play time. He hurries with his work because he loves play. 
The boys have a certain round of sports for the different 
seasons, but at all times they like, above all, to play horse. 
If they find a piece of wire they quickly bend it into a bit. 
Old shoe leather is cut into strips and braided together to 
make quirts. String, heavy cord and rope are most welcome 
for a lasso. They lariat another boy (a willing victim he is 
sure to be) and rope him just as do the real cowboys; then 
they “break” him gently and drive him about until he finally 


runs away, shaking his head and frisking for all the world 
like a broncho. 

Girls are girls the world over, and these little “nut brown 
maids” love to play house. They make wee tents and tepees 
(pointed tents). They make cunning little rag dolls, dressing 
them exactly like an Indian woman, with a baby doll on the 
back. A square of cloth is fringed for the shawl. (Every 
Indian woman wears a shawl.) The doll family finished, 
the tent is arranged. Inside, along the walls, are the beds 
(simply pallets), tiny patchwork quilts, and little pillows. 
Bits of china are used for the dishes, and the most tempting 
mud morsels are served. Then the little mothers run to a 
teacher or matron to ask for an empty box. A string is tied 
to this, the doll family climb into this little wagon, are tucked 
in with robes, and make a trip to the agency for rations. 
They do not forget to close the door of the tent, to keep out 
“make believe” dogs and coyotes. 

Saturday at an Indian school is scrubbing day, when boys 
and girls alike are busy. After the dinner work is finished, 
the children are free for the afternoon. On ration week, if 
the parents are camped near the school, the children spend 
the afternoon in camp. Then the boys have real horseback 
rides and the little girls play with real babies. Or they ride 
in the wagon to the trader’s store, “to buy,” as they tell us 
in English. 

So the months go by, Thanksgiving and Christmas (“When 
we eat nice’), Washington’s Birthday, and all, are not un- 
noticed — and vacation comes. Of course the children are 
glad then. No need of a rising bell on the last day. Work 
is finished quickly, the little treasures belonging to the children 
are gathered together and put into the flour sack containing 
the change of clothes and articles of clothing which can be 
spared from the school. The parents come, and the children 
go to their log houses for the summer. During the long 
holiday they will be free and happy gathering wild berries, 
driving often, playing and being real children of Nature. 





Never too Late 


Nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize for verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than four-score years; 
And Theophrastus at four-score years and ten 
Had but begun his characters of men. 
Chaucer of Woodstock, with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
There are, indeed, exceptions, but they show 
How the gulf stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives 
When little else than life itself survives. 
— Longjellow 
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Construction Work II 
A Wigwam 
OrpHA M. MARSHALL 

Give each child a piece of drawing paper, or any kind 
of paper you happen to have, that is a little more than half 
as wide as it is long, as g by 5 inches; also scissors, if you have 
them. 

DICTATION 

Lay the paper on the desk so that the long way of the paper 
runs from the left toward the right side of the desk. 

Take the front edge of the paper and fold it over — about 
# of an inch. Crease well. 

Turn the paper on the desk so the 
folded edge is on the left side. Let 
the edge remain folded down. 
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Cut or tear off about one inch of the thick, pointed end of 
the paper, as, A, B. 

Cut or tear off the opposite end of this folded paper s traigh 
across from the shortest point. 

Open the paper. 

Crease all the folds so they turn the same way as the 
narrow folded edges. 

Cut or tear the narrow folded edge from one side as at E, F. 

From some of the waste pieces of paper, cut or tear four 
strips, about 2} inches long and } of an inch wide. Trim 
one end of each strip so it will be pointed. 

Paste these strips on the inside of the body of the wigwam 
as at G, H, J, and K. 





Fold the front edge of the paper to 
meet the back edge. 


4 


\ 








Without opening or moving 
the paper, fold the double front 
edge to meet the edges on the 
left side. 

Without opening or moving 
r _~ the paper, fold the new diagonal 
(L- ~ front edge to meet the edges on 
the left side. 

Take the folded paper in your 
hand. 





My Visit to the Jamestown 
Exposition 
L. Grace Mappocxs 


After we reached the Exposition grounds, our guide took 
us by magnificent buildings and through beautiful walks 
bordered with bright flowers to a large oak tree, standing 
apart all by itself. This tree is about three hundred and 
sixty years old, and has not grown any for over a hundred 
years. This very large tree is called the Powhatan Oak, as 
around it Chief Powhatan with all his mighty warriors pitched 
their wigwams, and under which Captain John Smith made 
treaties of peace with the Indians and smoked the pipe of 
peace around their camp-fire. It was also under this famous 
old tree that Pocahontas played when a child; she grew into 
womanhood beneath its protecting branches and later at its 
foot proved how very brave a girl may be by not allowing the 
cruel Indians to torture Captain Smith, but threw herself in 
front of him, thus saving his life. 

Very near to this tree was a spring of clear water. The 
spring was so near that any of you little people could take a 
pail and get it full of water from the spring and return to the 
tree in a very few minutes, and that is just what Pocahontas 
used to do when she was a little girl; only instead of a pail 
she took a dish made of birch bark, for this spring is where 
the little Indian princess used to get her water three hundred 
years ago, and it is called the Pocahontas Spring after her. 
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Now the wigwam may be decorated, if desired, by drawing 
simple borders at the top and bottom and picturing some 
phase of Indian life, -legend, or implement in the 
space between the borders. Any number of suggestions 
for illustration may befound in Longfellow’s “Song of 
Hiawatha.” 

To make the wigwam, lap the edge, E, F, over the piece, M, 
so it is even with the fold, N, O. Paste. 

Cut along one of the folds from the bottom about half 
way to the top for a “‘ doorway.”’ 


As I walked between the tree and the spring, I wondered 
how many times she had walked there before me, and as I 
looked into the water and my face looked back at me, I 
could almost imagine I saw the little face of Pocahontas by 
the side of mine. 

Pocahontas Street is another place I visited. It looks very 
different now, when the sun goes down, lighted with hundreds 
of electric lights, to what it did that night long, long ago when 
the brave little maid stole out at midnight from her father’s 
wigwam and ran along this very same street, which was then 
only a path, to the white settler’s camps to warn them of the 
attack which her father was planning against them. She 
warned them in time. The English settlers escaped to the 
fort and Pocahontas returned to the wigwam in safety. 

There were several pictures of Pocahontas in a building 
near: One when she was a child at home and dressed as little 
Indian girls did, another of her baptism and marriage, and 
one after her marriage taken in court dress. A placard at 
the bottom informed me that this was ‘Pocahontas, some- 
times called Matoaka or Rebecka, daughter to the mighty 
Prince Powhatan, Emperour of Attanoughkomauck (Good 
Land) or Virginia, converted and baptized in the Christian 
faith and wife to the Wor ” Mr. John Rolff. It was through 
her assistance that the colony was several times saved from 
destruction.” 

After having seen Pocahontas’ picture and her former home, 
I left the Exposition feeling very much better acquainted with 
her than when I went. 
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The Evolution of Marion 


MINNIE WAITE ROZELLE 


ARY ANN CONWAY was the only little girl in 
a family of seven boys. The boys were all freckled, 


bushy-headed and clumsy. The father was a phil- 
osopher of silence and the mother was a good house- 
keeper. 

Mary Ann had silky yellow hair, that had a trick of un- 
twisting itself from the tight braids and running riot down 
into her eyes, which were blue as a summer sky at noonday. 
Nobody knew where Mary Ann got her dainty coloring, and 
pretty unconscious manners, but nobody speculated about it 
until the day she started to school. 

‘The primary teacher who had started the seven dull 
Conway boys upon the highway of knowledge, exclaimed 
over the beauty of Mary Ann and, with the exclamation, 
made unto herself a vow, that Mary Ann Conway’s soul 
should grow into. sweet maturity, if love and sunshine could 
accomplish the growth. 

The very first day, Miss Merrill gave the child a slip of 
paper, on which was written the name, ‘Marion Conway.” 
The change of name lifted her into a new kingdom. When 
the family learned of it, the mother thought it a mistake, 
but, after all, if she came when she was called, what did the 
spelling of a name matter? Day after day Marion’s eyes 
followed Miss Merrill with a look of devout worship, but 
her lips framed no word for many days. How could Miss 
Merrill know that the child was waiting, in a passion of 
impatience, to hear her new name — that dear name, Marion 

—that fell with such music from M'-s Merrill’s lips. 

In that bright, busy school-room, *.<arion Conway entered 
the dream life which is the heritage of every little child. 
When Miss Merrill passed the boxes of inch sticks tobe 
arranged in symmetrical rows of trees, flags, or tents, as the 


occasion demanded, there was always a playful bit of ex- 


planation. 

The trees in Marion’s orchard must all be very straight 
ones, or Miss Merrill would not sit under them; the flags 
must all have straight sticks, or Marion’s procession would 
look as if all the soldiers were limping; the tents must be 
wide at the bottom and sharp at the top, or they would 
tumble over, and then where would Marion’s soldiers be ? — 
all this with a ripple of laughter, and a pinch of Marion’s 
cheek that made her lift her eyes to Miss Merrill’s laughing 
face in a very ecstasy of childish rapture. : 

Then there were the days when the making of the record 
for the Sunshine Chart made her pulse beat faster. In 
March, Dick Wiley saw the first robin, and then it was that 
Miss Merrill told the story of bird migration — told it with 
a thrill of joy in her voice. She could not know that Marion’s 
cramped little soul was unfolding into freedom, as she fol- 
lowed, in fancy, the flight of the birds, and heard the whirr 
and flutter of innumerable bird wings. In Marion’s home, 
a bird was a bird, but in Miss Merrill’s school-room, a bird 
was accredited with its own characteristics, and invested 
with the feeling which springs from love of all life, and finds 
its way far over and above all maudlin sentiment. 

Once again did the child have the inner vision. Ruth 
Allen had brought a bunch of violets to school, and Miss 
Merrill, holding the blossoms against Marion’s 
pink cheek, said, “They are just the color of 
your eyes, dear”; then, standing within the close 
circle of Miss Merrill’s arm, the child heard 
the story of the violet. 

Sun-swept meadows and shady banks were 
what she saw, while gentle manners, and sweet, 
pervasive influence were what she felt. There 
came into her heart the vague desire, throbbing 
for expression, to live sweetly and beautifully 
—to be good and true. 

_Miss Merrill did not tack a moral to the stems of her 
violets. She let the story into the hearts of her little people, 
and by and by they grew into the meaning of the new beauti- 
ful thing she had put into their lives. 

There were lessons from the pictures in the pretty text- 
hoeks. Miss Merrill would leok at a picture as seriously 
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and earnestly as Marion did, and the child waited feverishly 
for Miss Merrill to tell what the picture told her. 

Other children in the room could sometimes tell the story 
of the picture, but Marion was silent, until the day when 
Miss Merrill brought a copy of ‘The Angelus” to school. 
The children were curious all day about the large, veiled 
picture in the corner. When Miss Merrill removed the 
covering, Marion’s bright head involuntarily bowed over her 
folded hands. 

Other children made wild guesses. Tim Murphy was 
sure the man and woman were digging potatoes. Timid 
Grace Vernon thought they were afraid of a coming thunder 
storm. ‘What is it, Marion?” asked Miss Merrill, softly, 
and Marion replied simply, “‘They are saying their prayers.” 

Perfect love had cast out fear, and henceforth Marion’s 
understanding was widened, and her imagination quickened, 
because she had overcome herself and was as free as other 
children to say the things crying for utterance in her heart. 

There came a day when Miss Merrill felt that she had 
achieved a mighty triumph. The children were dramatizing 
“The Lion and the Mouse” in most realistic fashion. The 
master of ceremonies had chosen Marion for the mouse, 
and a boy much smaller than she for the lion. The little 
mouse had just piped out in thin, squeaky voice, “Oh, please 
don’t eat me, Mr. Lion,” and the lion had roared his question, 
“What did you say?” when the mouse was shaken from 
head to foot with silent laughter. 

Glad to encourage laughter in this usually silent little 
maid, Miss Merrill laughed, too, whereupon Marion gave 
vent to peal after peal of uncontrollable mirth. When she 
had quieted a little she explained to Miss Merrill that Teddy 
was such a little lion, and she was sucha big mouse, she thought 
she ought to eaf him up, instead of begging him not to eat 
her. 

The morning stars sang together in Miss Merrill’s universe 
just then, for she had an old-fashioned theory that the child 
whose imagination will lead him into the paths where laughter 
and love lie, cannot go very far astray. 

There was a place on Miss Merrill’s program designated 
as Literature, but the children called the period the party 
time. It came at the close of the day, after pencils, paper 
and work were put away. 

Marion Conway is a grown-up, now, and there are certain 
favorite stories which she tells her own children over and 
over again. And often as she tells them, she has a tender 
memory of that quiet story hour in Miss Merrill’s room, 
when, for the first time, the magical light of The Story illum- 
ined her barren little life. There were jingles and bits of 
verses taught; old legends, fables and folk lore became 
familiar; Bible stories and moral lessons inspired and lifted 
Marion Conway out of the poverty of her life. 

And who shall say that the time spent in story-telling, 
playing games and studying Nature was wasted when it 
redeemed a child from sordid thoughts, and widened the 
horizon of a woman. It is a rich and abundant blessing, 
promised by the Great Teacher, to him who receives one 
such little child into fellowship. 











Our forests, that so lately stood 
Like any green familiar wood, 
Aladdin’s fabulous tale repeat; 
The trees drop jewels at our feet. 
— Lucy Larcom 
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From the Practice Department of State Normal School 
De Kalb, lowa 


Mrs. Lipa B. McMurry, Principal Practice Department 


(I glory in Mrs. McMurry’s courage and honesty in sending the mistakes in these lessons—just as the children wrote them.—THE Eprror) 


A Riddle 
It is red. 
It has a back. 
It has four legs. 
It can not sing. 
It can not talk. 
It can not walk. 
It can not run. 
It has a seat. 
What is it? 


Grade 1A MARGARET 





About the Buds 


First I will tell you about the horse-chestnut bud. 

On the outside of the bud there is sticky scales of. partened 
sap. That hardened sap is a very dark brown. 

On the inside there are some green sticky’scales. 

Then in the very midle there is something just like cotton. 


Third Grade HELEN EARLE 





(Objects seen on Saturday) 


Riddle 


I saw a robin. 

I saw a blue jay. 

I saw a blue bird. 

I saw an pussy willow. 

I saw a black bird. 

I saw a little brown creeper. 
I saw yow. 

I saw sme green grass. 

I saw sme green leaves. 

I saw sme bees. 

I saw a snake. 

I saw sme stars. 

I saw cat. 

I saw the rain. 

Grade 2B CHAUNCEY 


(From a story told to the class) 


The Donkey’s Choice 


Once there was a man he had many donkeys but he wanted 
another. : 

At last he found a donkey. He asked the man who owned 
the donkey if he could take the donkey afday or two. The 


farmer said yes he could take the donkey a week co the © 


donkey went home with the man. 

When the donkey went in the yard he saw one that he 
liked the best of all. He was a cross and lazy donkey. He 
went and stood by the lazy donkey all day and when the man 
saw this he went and took the donkey to his master. 

He said “I do not like the donkey.” 

The master said, “you have not had him long enough.” 

The man said, “J know by the company he keeps.” 


Third Grade HELEN_KeErwIn 


(Description of a picture) 
Polly Wants a Cracker 


A boy is holding a cracker up for the parrot to eat. Polly 
is out of doores sitting on a water pipe The boy is sitting 
on some grass by the house. 

The boy has some over-alls on and he has red cap on too 

He look cheerful and happy feeding the parrot. 

Third Grade EMMA HUGHES 


Riddle 

It is little. 
It has four legs. 
It has back. 

It is red. 

It can not talk. 
It can not walk. 
It can not run. 
It has a seat. 
What is it? 
Grade 1A. 


We are green. 

We are little. 

We have four legs. 

We can jump. 

We can swim. 

We have long hindlegs. 

What are we? 
First Grade ELEANOR PARSON 
LELAND 


(Second grade letter to Esperanza Ramerez. 
with her regularly now) 


Dear Esperanza, 


Children correspond 


Your Uncle let us see your picture and we thot that we 
would like to know you. 

Our teacher said that we might write a letter to you and 
ask you about country. Our teacher told us that you lived 
in the Philippine Islands. we live in the united states. 

We go to the Normal school. what is the name of your 
school? Have you horses there to take you driving? We 
have horses here to take us driving. 

Our teacher told us that you have cocoanuts in your 
country. They do not grow here. What kind of tree grow 
where you live? We have maple tree ook tree, elm, lenden 
hickory, walnut pignut, hackberry, hawthorn and box elder. 

What kind of dresses do you wear there? We will send 
you some picture and some pieces of cloth like our dresses 

We think we have written enough for this time.. We will 
say good-by for now. we hope you will want to know us 
and will answer soon. 

State Normal School, 


I am your friend, 
De Kalb, Til. 


Roy LARSON 


De Kate, ILL., 
Jan. 31, 1906. 
Dear Miss Lyons: — 

We, the third grade, would like to write to the little Chinese 
children. And I hope the children are getting on well in 
american Language. A boy brought a Chinese Wolf-chino 
and we have a fox and its name is Foxy-Grandpa and we 
have three raccoons and the big one’s name is Dick. ‘The 
second’grade is making a Robinson-Crusoe. 


Third Grade WALTER 
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The Wild Cucumber 


he wild cucumber grows in the woods and on fences. 
It :s green and has thorns on it. It is oval shaped and it’s 
leaves too are green. It has tendrils to help it climb. It has 
two little rooms and there are two seeds in each room. They 
are white seeds but when they are getting ripe they are brown 
secds. When they get ready to plant in the ground you can 
make a little pair of pants out of them. Very soon they fall 
on the ground and plant more wild cucumbers 


i hird Grade EDGAR KNODLE 





This Day 
To-day is a cloudy day and the sky is almost white. There 
is a little bit of snow on the ground in some places. The 
creek has sane little places where there is ice. The wind is 
not cold to-day. It was frosty this morning. 
Third Grade GERTRUDE HALDEMAN 





A Naughty Girl 

Once upon a time there was a little girl. Her name was 
Doris Once when her mother went away she though she 
would paint. She went into the kitchen and got a glass of 
water, and she got a brush. She did not have paper so she 
wrote on the wall. She painted a doll, a dog and a boat. 
When her mother came home she gave her a scolding. She 
cryed till her father came home he said “Whats the matter 
with Doris.” After dinner she told her father all about it 
and she never wrote on the wall again. She always had 
paper. 

Second Grade GERTRUDE McDERMOTT 


(Description of a picture with much more than is in the picture) 


The Rabbit and the Boy 


Once there was a boy that had just come home from 
school and he had to feed his rabbit so he went to the field 
to get some clover. On his way home he saw that his cow 
had got out. So he took the cow home and put it in the 
barn Then he took the clover and gave it to the rabbat. 
That night the boy slept with the rabbit. When morning 
came the boy gave the rabbit his carrot and went to school 
again 


Second Grade Doris GLIDDEN 


(Description of a colored picture which hangs in their room) 


The Dutch Boys 

In school we have a picture of Dutch Boys. I guess they 
live in Holland. 

In the picture in school are seven Dutch Boys. Some of 
them are fishing 

They wear loose trousers and one has a net. and it has a 
patch in it 

One of them is looking in the water and one of them has 
a fish on a line. 

There are wind-mills in the picture, and trees. 

They look so happy 

One of them lost his shoes. They have striped waisted 
Some of them have patches in the waist. 

There are board fences so the little Dutch boys can’t fall 
in the water. 


Third Grade HELEN ROWAN 





Walter and His Chickens 


Walter was a little boy that wore overalls. 

Walter had some chickens and they would climb up on 
Walter. One day when Walter was sitting on the door- 
step his chickens came up to climb on him. One got on his 
Shoulder and picked in his ear. 


Second Grade Doris GLIDDEN 
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(Reproduction of a story told to the children) 


The Dog and the Shadow 


Once there was a dog and he had a piece of meat. He was 
thinking what a good dinner he wood have. - 

On his way home he had to cross a bridge. He looked 
into the water and he saw another dog in the water. He 
thought the other dog had a larger piece of meat than he had. 

He jumped into the water, his own piece of meat fell in. 
The dog saw his shadow 


Third Grade EVELYN REESE 


Dear Mamma and Papa, 
We would like to have you come to our Christmas program 
Friday December 22, 1905. at 10:30 0’clock. 
Your girl, 


Second Grade Mary Drury 


(Story of a picture) 


The Dog’s Lesson 
The little girl is playing on a violin. She does not know 
how to hold a violin. The little girl is sitting on a Chair. 
The little girl’s hair is Curly. She does not know how to 
play the violin. I guess it is her brother’s or her father’s 
violin. The little dog is learning his lessons. He does not 
like to take his music-lesson so he is crying or he is whining. 
There is a book on the floor. There is a lamp on the book- 

case. There is a picture near the lamp. 


Grade 2A. ELEANOR PARSON 


Mr. Longfellow’s Ebon Chair 


Once upon a time there was a man named Mr. Longfellow. 
There was a big Chestnut tree. Some people wanted to cut 
the Chestnut tree down. Mr. Longfellow did not want it 
cut down. The people cut the tree down and the children 
gave ten cents to have a chair made for Mr. Longfellow. 

One little girl came to visit Mr. Longfellow. Mr. Long- 
fellow told the little girl to sit upstraight The little girl 
never minded her mother. When Mr. Longfellow told the 
little girl to sit up straight so the little girl remembered to 
sit up straight. 


Garde 2B GERTRUDE 





Lincoln’s Boyhood 


As Lincoln grew to be a man he did many kind things. 
He lived un a farm in a log cabin and did arithmetic on a 
block. One time he got a book of a farmer and rain cane on 
and spoiled the book then he went to the farmer and told 
hin and asked how he was to pay for the book. The farmer 
told him that he had to work for three days and the book was 
his and that was the way he got his first bouk. And he was 
a lawyer and many thing so they calld him Jack of all trades. 


Third Grade DEESTINE PASLEY 


The Man Who Made Vases 


Mr. Smith talked to us about vases up at the auditorium 
and we were interested in it and he told us about a man 
that wanted to make vases and he built a fire and soon his 
fire gave out and he took down the fence and soon that 
gave out and soon he went in a house and he put furniture 
in the fire and he went in the house and took up the floors 
and put them in but the powder would not melt and so 
they were poor 


Second Grade GERTRUDE 





Learning Their Lessons 


Once upon a time there were a little girl and a little boy. 
They are studying their lessons. The little girl is sitting on 
a little stool. The little boy is going to turn the pages. 

Second Grade HARRIET LARSON 
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Recreation in Number 
Grade One 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
TEN APPLES 


Ten apples once hung on the bough of a tree, 
Ripe, rosy, and juicy as apples could be. 


The wind, when it blew, made one apple fall, 
That left, as you see, nine apples in all. 


A traveler picked one, where the nine hung so high; 
Only eight could be seen after he had passed by. 


Now eight rosy apples still hung on the tree, 
But a horse bit off one, leaving seven, you see. 


Seven apples were left, but a school-boy took one, 
Leaving six rosy apples to"glow in’ the sun. 


Six apples there were; the crows picked at one, 
You could count only five, when their dinner was done. 


Five apples there were still left on the bough, 
One was picked off to bake — only four were left now. 


Four apples there were on the bough of the tree, 
But a cow nipped off one, and left only three. 


A child saw the three — with a stick gave a blow; 
One apple fell off, leaving two in a row. 


A boy came along with a little toy gun; 
He shot at the ‘wo, and left only one. 


One apple was left to glow in the sun; 
A squirrel ate that, and then there was none. 


Of the ten rosy apples you cannot find one; 
The bough is now empty, the story is done. 


Preparatory Work Counting by 1’s to 10; reverse. Board or chart 
work with the following groups is desirable to show the increase and 
decrease of objects from 1 to 10, from ro to 1. 


-— o 
Oo 
00 
000 
0000 
00000 
000000 
0000000 
00000000 
000000000 
0000,000000 
II 
6) 
00 
000 


0 O O O, etc. 


III Domino Groups. 
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RECREATION 


Material A blackboard sketch in outline of an apple 
bough, with ten rosy apples (outlined with red chalk) hanging 
from it. 

Method ‘The teacher recites the first stanza. At its con- 
clusion a child, pointer in hand, counts the apples. As the 
teacher recites the successive stanzas a child, at the conclusion 
of each, erases an apple, leaving the desired remainder, until, 
finally, the bough becomes empty. 


Note — For permanent material a small bough of an apple tre 
may be placed in a convenient corner of the room. Small hooks 
should be screwed at intervals into the bough. Illustrations of apples, 
cut from old agricultural papers and calalogs, or even the labels from 
canned fruit, may be mounted upon stiff paper, or cardboard, of the 
same form. The small gummed rings used on passe partout frames 
may be pasted upon the back of each pasteboard apple, thus allowing 
its being hung upon or taken down from the hook upon the bough. 


For variety — so soon as the rhymes have become familiar 
— volunteers may recite the various adventures of the apples. 
At a later stage, different children may elect to act out the 
adventures, or the history, of the apples. So soon as one 
adventure has been shown in pantomime, some child, who 
recognizes it, may recite the lines that describe it. 


Pantomime details 

1 Child places the ten apples upon the bough (natural) or points 
out the ten apples outlined upon the bough, sketched upon the board. 

2 Child runs lightly, purses up the lips, as if blowing, and removes 
an apple, or erases one. 

3 Child strolls by the tree, and represents the traveler who picked 
an apple. 

In simple ways the réle of the horse, school boy, crows, etc., may 
be “assumed by the children, until the story is done. 


Note — A stormy day or a dull Friday afternoon may be used for 
the introduction of the pantomime element. The children should be 
left free to follow their own conception of the several réles, and corrected 
only when*not faithful to details. 





Sunshine in Teaching 


SUE GREGORY 
Langford, So. Dak. 


The most wonderful little woman I know has taught in 

country school-houses in the west through difficulties unheard 
of in the East, sometimes having taken her baby and lived 
in a school-house, of an “‘off year,” while her husband fed 
the stock at home. But she is the happiest little sunbeam 
of a woman the wind ever hurried over the prairies. She 
feels the majesty of the plains, and sees the beauty and 
poetry of everything from a crocus to a prairie sunflower. 
Along with this, she sees the funny side. Her laugh is like 
that of a girl, and she really seems not so much older than 
her daughter-companion. And what do you think this won- 
derful little woman said to me one day? She said, said she, 
“T am so sorry for any one who has mever taught school. 
Just see what a nice lot of boys and girls I have growing up 
over these prairies, and they love me“next to their own 
mothers.” 
’. She had just been to spend the day with one of her old 
pupils. As I looked into her face, I felt sure that she had 
never felt obliged to drive the iron into a soul by requiring 
an impossible task. I sighed as I thought of some awful 
mistakes I had made in offending these little ones in order 
to have my reports read right. One of the bitter fruits of 
teaching, to the really well meaning teacher, is the knowledge 
that there are some among her former pupils who will always, 
always think of her with a bitter taste in the mouth. 

Among the clouds of witnesses that rise up and call their 
teacher blessed, I do not remember ever to have heard one 
say, “‘I love her for the way she taught me mathematics or 
grammar.” Her methods are forgotten — her machinery is 
old iron. She lives in their affections for what she gave 
them of herself. In the light of retrospect, I have reached 
the conclusion that our technical work is very insignificant 
compared to the seul-help we give — or withhold. 
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Two Indian Nursery Songs 


RED WING, MIny., 
April 5, 1907 
My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 
take pleasure in sending you two Omaha Indian songs, 
by permission of Miss Fletcher, who secured them from the 
Indians and included them in a scientific report issued by 
the Peabody Museum. 

indian children are as fond of stories as their white brothers 
and sisters. During the long winter evenings, when the fire 
in the wigwam burns brightly, these stories are told and 
retold by the Indian mother or grandparent. Winter is the 
Indian’s time for story-telling. They say, “In the summer 
the snakes may hear and do mischief.” 

(hese unwritten tales become very familiar to the Indian 
children, who love to act out the dramatic portions and join 
in the song which forms part of many of the stories. Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, the ethnologist, collected many of these 
stories and songs during her residence among the Omaha 
Indians; some of them are published in her interesting book, 
“Story and Song in North America.” 

Stories about talking animals are always favorites among 
the children. One of the most popular among the Omaha is, 
“How the Muskrat Lost His Tail.” 

Perhaps Grandfather tells this story, saying, ‘Long ago 
the Muskrat had a broad, flat tail. He was very proud of 
this tail and used to sit on it and slide down hill in winter. 
He also used it when he built a dam. Slap! went his broad, 
flat tail on the mud, and all the other animals watched him 
and were envious. Finally one Beaver said to another 
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Beaver, ‘Let us catch Muskrat and steal his broad, flat tail.’ 
So they watched behind a tree, and pretty soon along came 
Muskrat, dragging his tail with quite a load of mud on it 
for his new dam. Quick as a wink the two Beavers jumped 
from behind the tree; one seized Muskrat’s head and the 
other seized Muskrat’s heels and they both pulled at the 
same time. Off came the broad, flat part of Muskrat’s tail, 
leaving only a funny little stem, which could be of no use at 
all! Of course the Beaver put on the broad, flat tail and 
began at once to build dams and slide down hill on it, as he 
had seen the Muskrat do. Poor Muskrat! He wandered 
about the country wailir.y, ‘My tail, my tail. I want my 
broad, flat tail again!” Some of the other animals were 
sorry for him and offered him such tails as they had, but he 
only snapped at them. Then the Gopher made up this song, 
and all the other animals sang it to tease Muskrat whenever 
they saw him.” 

Another favorite song is about the rabbit, that strange little 
animal so attractive to children of all races. The Indian 
words, literally translated, mean, “Rabbit, Yonder-going-you, 
Where-are-you-going? They have gone to-to-the-spirits.”’ 
A free translation into English is given, as well as the Omaha 
words. The syllables “‘Oh hae,” etc., are meaningless, and 
are often used in Indian songs. In this song their descending 
progression is given in a very humorous way; doubtless, the 
old Indian sang them with a quizzical smile and a shake of 
the head, while the small boy remembered some bobbing 
cottontail that had evaded his arrow, and echoed, “‘Oh hae, 
oh hae, oh hae ” — surely that cottontail was spirited away. 

Yours truly, 
FRANCES DENSMORE 
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President Eliot on Arithmetic 


Arithmetic does not train one of the four faculties to de- 
velop which should be the fundamental object of education. 
It has nothing to do with observing correctly or with recording 
accurately the result of observation, or with collecting facts 
and drawing just conclusions therefrom, or with expressing 
clearly and forcibly logical thought. Its reasoning has little 
application to the great sphere of the moral sciences, because 
it is necessary and not probable reasoning. In spite of the 
common impression that arithmetic is a practical subject, it 
is of very limited application to common life, except in the 
simplest forms. On the whole, therefore, it is the 


least remunerative subject in elementary education as now 
conducted. 


—From President Charles W. Eliot, Harvard 


A Criticism 

Boston’s famous commission of five expert physicians, 
studying the first three years of school life made this criticism 
as a general observation. While one section of the class was 
at work with the teacher at the board or desk, the others were 
doing so-called “busy-work” at their desks. One section 
actively engaged in interesting work, the others marking time, 
as it were, at their desks, with rather dull, and oftentimes 
useless work. 


The Mosely Trip for American Teachers 


Don’t write me asking about it, for I don’t know. Such a report 
has been in the air and the newspapers. I suppose President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, New York, 
knows more about it than anybody else—THEe Epitor 
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No Name Series _ III 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


The Month of Sunset Colors 


ID you ever take the children, on a clear November 
day, just after school, to an open space and let them 
drink in the colors of the western sky as day is 
dying, and as the sun slowly disappears? If not, 

then do, for it is worth while. 

Recite, and let the children explain the meanings hidden 
in the sweet little poem, “A Day,” by Emily Dickinson. 
The children will love it, I know, for I have tried it. 

For fear you can’t quite recall it, let me jot it down to 
remind you. 


A Day 


I’ll tell you how the sun rose — 
A ribbon at a time, 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolink begun. 
Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!”’ 


But how he set, I know not, 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 


Till when he reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars 
And led the flock away. 
LF 


The Youth’s Companion — one of the autumn numbers 
of 1906 — gives us some good hints for a kind of seat work 
that will, to many of us, at least, be new. 

Pine-needle work is a good name for it, and many profitable 
and happy hours of work do the needles furnish, if we follow 
our morning talk, or the little history or literature story, 
with the picture building, using pine needles. 

Gather a handful of needles for each child and let him 
design, with the needles, objects that you or he may choose. 

Camels crossing the desert, with a few palm trees waving ( ?) 
in the distance; birds flying southward; Grandfather’s house; 
the Mayflower; wind mills of Holland; all these and many 
others will suggest themselves to the teacher. 

The pine needles lend themselves very easily to making 
these outline pictures, curving as they do. 


7 


Dolls! This is a good time of year to start a collection. 
Dolls eight or nine inches high are best, but smaller ones 
will do. 

You want Gretta, the Dutch doll, Patience, the Pilgrim 
doll, and Pearl Feather, the Indian maiden, first of all. 

Let the children help. They will enjoy itso much. Gretta 
will have to have many, many little skirts, to have her dress 
stand out in the approved style, so that every one may help 
a little bit. 

Perhaps one of the boys could whittle her wooden shoes. 
The grandmothers will be delighted to knit her a pair of 
blue or red stockings, if you will only send home a little note 
by the children of the family. 

And how the girls will love to make a little design of bead 
work, on Pearl Feather’s dress! 

It’s fun to study books of costumes. Take one from the 
library and let the children enjoy it with you. They will 
laugh over the queer hats and dresses of long ago. 

Many are the insights into the life of the far back periods 
which the children will gain, too, for little scenes are often 
depicted with the people, the fire-places, the foot-warmers, 
the pewter dishes, the old-fashioned carriage into which my 
lady is stepping, and many others. 


* 


Speaking of dolls, where was it that I read of a wonderful 
collection of paper dolls? I can’t remember, but this I do 
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know, that a little girl owned them and she had made ever) 
one herself. 

It must have been a most interesting collection, unusual, 
too, for every doll represented some well-known character 
from English history. There were Alfred the Great, Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Victoria; in fact, the little maiden was 
studying history, step by step, by means of her paper dolls. 

Every doll was dressed in the correct style of the period 
in which he lived, and even the faces showed study because 
of their resemblance to the person whom they represented. 

The little description of that wonderful collection of dolls 
gave me an idea. I'll give it to you. 

We had a table in our room, quite a good-sized one. To 
the top of this I tacked, just at the corners, perhaps a dozen 
sheets of manila paper, one on top of the other, so that they 
might be easily removed one by one. ‘Then the table was 
placed in the back of the room, and its two back legs raised 
by means of bricks, so that the children could more easily 
work on and see it. 

As the story of Thanksgiving was told, the children worked 
it out on the table with paper dolls and colored chalk. In 
fact, with a very few suggestions, the work was the children’s 
own. ‘There was dramatizing in earnest. ‘Dolls walked, 
talked, planned what to do, through the children. 

The palace of the king was shown with the king himself 
and all of his attendants, and he commanded the people to 
attend his church. Then the people had a meeting and they 
spoke one after another. Finished speeches? Not at all. 
Very crude and childish, but valuable, for they were not 
parrot learned speeches. 

The going of the dolls to Holland; the queer country with 
its windmills; the wonder of it all; all this was talked over. 
The Dutch dolls, with pink, pink cheeks and yellow, yellow 
hair, and blue, blue eyes; the quaint houses; the black and 
white cows, and their queer little drinking tubs, made of clay: 
and the paper gardens of gay tulips, all were there. 

Then came the day when the Pilgrims left Holland in the 
two boats, and the putting back of the Speedwell. ‘The long, 
cold, dreary time of sailing and the landing on the rock were 
played out. So the little story-play went on, day by day, 
from the building of the tooth-pick log houses and plastering 
them with clay, to the first Thanksgiving and its celebration. 
The children worked a row at a time. The work was done 
in school time behind a screen, each row planning its work 
while the other children read or wrote their language work. 

First, always, was the scene described, and then came an 
introduction to the dolls. Near the table was a box, contain- 
ing bits of paper of all colors, scissors, paste, colored pencils 
and rulers, in fact, a dozen different things. ‘To help the 
children the following little leading questions were written 
on the board, behind the table: 

Show the place on the table where your scene is laid. 
Have you that ready? 

What people are there? 

Which ones speak? 

What do they say? 

What do they do? 

Try the plan with some little story if you have courage. 
Try fairy tales first. ‘‘Cinderella” is a good one for. No- 
vember. 

HF 

I wonder if I dare mention Mother Goose again, this time 
as a help, early in the year, for language. I'll risk it, I think. 

Beginnings in written language are hard. This will help 
you, I trust, as much as it did me. Mount enough familiar 
Mother Goose pictures for your class. Colored ones are best, 
the children like them better. Pass these out to the children. 
Write on the board to start the children, “I think this is a 
picture of because ——,” and let the children finish. 

Here are three little stories which were passed in by children 
who are eight years old. 





I think this is a picture of Tommy Tucker, because it’s a boy with 
his mouth open, singing, looking at a table full of lovely things. He’s 
awful hungry. 


1 think this is a picture of Bo-Peep, because you can’t see her face, 
for she’s sorry her sheep lost their tales, and she is crying. You can 
see the sheep if you look hard. 
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s is a picture of Jack Sprat, because he’s more than eting some 
le at. Miss Sprat is eting all the fat meat. 


# 


he other day, while walking home from school, I saw a 
siylii — alas! all too common in these days — that made 
me heart sick. 

.n old man, perhaps seventy, had stopped to ask a question 
group of boys. 
How far is it to Providence, boys ?”’ he asked, in trembling 
tones, thinking, perhaps, to save the car fare if it were not 
too far to walk. 
‘Four miles, old covey,” jeered the boys. 
do your stiff old bones good.” 
Oh, the pity of it, teachers, to think that boys, yes, and 
girls, too, have so little respect for those older than themselves. 
| could tell of several like instances that have come under 
my observation, but you all know, too. Would that we as 
teachers could do something along this line. I for one am 


going to try. 


Q 


( 


“Walk, it will 





Baby Pumpkin 
A. B. B. 


(All rights reserved) 
Little Baby Pumpkin, 
Growing on a vine. 
In among the stalks of corn 
Thought it very fine! 
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Little Baby Pumpkin 
Soon began to grow — 
Just as every baby 
Ought to do, you know. 
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Little Baby Pumpkin 
Grew quite large and round, 


Soon became a golden ball 
Lying on the ground. 





Little Baby Pumpkin 
Means to grow and grow, 
Till ’tis ripe enough for — 
The rest I think you know. - 
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A Flower Tangle 


(Name the flower and the author of the accompanying verse) 


t In rich woods; April; low; leaves rounded, deeply 
lobed; petals eight to twelve, white, falling early; juice 
orange. 

-—, whose rolled-up leaves ef you oncurl, 
Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby pearl. 


2 Found in fields; common; one foot high; leaves narrow, 
cut-toothed; flowers composite; disk yellow; rays white. 


Meadows trim with —— pied 


3 Gardens; tall herb; leaves long, several-ranked at base 
of stalk; flowers tubular, many, in a long spike, very fragrant, 
white. 

Sweetest flower for scent that blows. 


4 Found in woods; six to twelve inches high; leaves 
heart-shaped, toothed; flower irregular, yellow striped with 
purple. 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip 


5 Shrub or small tree; in wet places or cultivated; leaves 
oval, alternate, wavy-margined, toothed, white beneath; 
flowers dioecious, in catkins, appearing before the leaves. 

Then saffern swarms swing off from all the ——, 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars. 


6 A tree; in‘south and west; one hundred and forty feet 
high or more; leaves smooth, four-lobed, truncate at top, 
flower erect, bell-shaped, large, greenish-yellow marked with 
orange. 

O’er his branches all at once expanding, 

How the starry blossoms shine! 

Through the glossy leaves they burn, unfolded, 

Like the fiery-breasted oriole 
Filled with sweetness. 





7 Cultivated; three to four feet high; leaves thick, lance- 
olate; flowers large, white, funnel-shaped, six-parted. 
The irreverent buccaneering bee 
Hath stormed and rifled the nunnery 


—— and scattered the sacred floor 
With haste-dropt gold from shrine to door. 


8 In damp woods; tall shrub; leaves oval, wavy-toothed; 
flowers small, yellow, clustered in axils of leaves; petals four, 
long and narrow, and spirally curved. 

Like the —— twisted gold, 


Through early frost and latter rain 
Shall hints of summer time remain. 


9 Low, sandy meadows; six to twelve inches high; root 
leaves clustered, oblong; stem leaves three-cleft, those at 
summit scarlet; flowers pale yellow, two-lipped, in a spike. 


Scarlet tufts 
Are glowing in the green, like flakes of fire; 
The wanderers of the prairie know them well. 


to A shrub; found in waste thickets, or cultivated, north- 
ward; leaves clustered, reduced to spines at summit; flowers 
yellow, many, in drooping racemes. 


All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers, 
The droops its strings o’ golden flowers. 





11 In waste places; autumn; wandlike; composite; 
heads small, in racemes or clusters; yellow; very variable. 
Like the flowers of gold 


That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine hangs the 





12 Marshes; August; two to three feet high; leaves 
alternate, oblong, toothed; flowers bright red, two-lipped, 
in a terminal raceme. 


Red pennons of the —— 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 


—M. H. T. in the Congregationalist 


( By permission ) 
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Two Points of View 


I. 5.30 P.M. 
How very tired I feel to-night! 
It’s been a trying day! 
The children did not work just right, 
And Johnnie ran away. 
I had to “keep in” all my boys; 
So many wished a drink; 
And all the feet made such a noise, 
I’m just too tired to think! 


I’ve tried so hard since school began, 
My finest work to do; 


_f 
KK. ¢ 


(A teacher’s soliloquy) 


And here’s the end of thought and plan — 


Dear me! I’m getting blue! 

I should not drag along like this; 
My home [’ll never reach! 

I surely chose my work amiss 
When I began to teach. 


II. t0 P.M. 


That musicale was really fine! 
It’s not so very late; 

Just think! —I left this roona of mine 
A little after eight! 

I do believe, of all I heard, 
The orchestra was best; 

That singer’s voice was like a bird — 
I’ve had the finest rest! 


Let’s see, what did I think about 
As I came home to-night ? 

Some trifle worried me, no doubt; 
Those things “‘come out” all right. 

How well my little class do read! 
My tots are bright this year. 

Ten! —I must get the sleep I need! 
I hope to-morrow’s clear! 





A Wigwam Village on a Table 


On a table place a mound of coarse sand 
and gravei with rocks, large and small. The 
rocks may be banked irregularly around the 
edge of the table, thereby holding in the sand. 

Send some of the boys after evergreen twigs 
and stick these in the sand, to get a forest 
effect. The wigwams may be placed as the 
children like. In making the wigwams, it is 
best to have patterns to be traced around. 
Show each child about folding along the dotted 
line in illustration. This lesson is popular, as 
there is so much more to it than the mere 
making of the wigwams. The two fronts of 
the wigwams may be pasted or tied together, 
as the teacher wishes. 

Manila paper is good, as its brownish color 
may easily resemble bark. Let the children 
decorate their wigwams, using colored pencils 
or brushes. A few Indian symbols, as the sun 
with its rays, the new and full moon, snakes, 


and the easier Indian hieroglyphics, may be sketched on 


the blackboard to be copied. 





stick a few twigs through the holes in the tops which serve \ 


keep the wigwams in place. 


After the wigwams are placed in position on the sand pile, 


A. M. C. 
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Miss Ingram’s Way 


Maup M. GRANT 


({ERE was a reading lesson from the blackboard 
about the carrier-pigeon, and Miss Ingram drew a 
jicture of a pretty pigeon flying through the air with 
a red-sealed letter tied about its neck. After the 
reading, they ‘marched —- the recess bell rang. They came 
pack, fiushed, rosy, and breathing hard, bringing with them 
a whifl of the fresh out-door air. Julius passed the pen- 
cils, taking them from the goldcovered candy box where 
they had been carefully laid in, “with the points all one 
way.” 

- laid pasteboard patterns of hearts upon the first 
seat in each row, and Margaret passed the paper — a sheet 
of white drawing paper and two smaller sheets of red to each 

upil. 
/ Take out your little paste dishes, children,” said Miss 
Ingram, and the children took out — some, tiny toy china 
or glass dishes, others, the tops of small cans, or tiny tin can 
covers, suitable for holding a dab of paste. 

When these were placed carefully upon the upper right 
hand corner of the desk, she went about the room putting 
bits of cream paste (library paste) upon the little dishes. 

The children on the front seats used the patterns, then 
passed them back to those behind, and soon all had cut a 
big white heart. 

‘Now cut two red hearts — they will be smaller than your 
white ones, because the red paper was not as big as the white 
piece; and when you have the red ones cut, you may paste 
one on one side and one on the other of the big white heart. 
Use only a tiny bit of paste on the middle of the red heart 
to fasten it to the white one. 

“Now have we them all ready?” And Miss Ingram tied 
a black linen thread to a nail in the front of the room, carried 
it to a nail at the right side, fastened it there, thence to a nail 
at the back of the room; from there to a nail at the left side, 
and from there back to the nail at the front. 

Each child made a pinhole in his red and white heart, 
poked through the pinhole a bit of black linen thread, tied 
it in, and handed it to Miss Ingram, who tied all the gay 
red and white hearts on the linen thread drawn around the 
room — and a pretty sight they were, as they turned about, 
first on one side and then on the other. 

The weather record on the board at the left was much 
admired by the children, and how eagerly they looked for 
the “blue” days. It was drawn like a huge heart with a 
veautiful wreath of pink roses and green leaves for a border 
and whenever the day was fair—a “blue day” — Miss 
Ingram drew in it a beautiful blue forget-me-not, with a yellow 
centre — “For the sun, you know”; and when it was cloudy 
or snowed, the forget-me-not was all white, and if it rained 
it was just an outline and the forget-me-not looked black, 
and the effect of it all was a valentine covered with lovely 
blue and white flowers. 

For busy work, Miss Ingram told the boys and girls to 
look at the picture of the pigeon on the blackboard and to 
cut one like it, only they must be sure and cut a good big 
one, she said, for a wee, little bird wouldn’t be strong enough 
to carry a letter, much less a big valentine. So they cut and 
cut, and the very best of the cuttings Miss Ingram pasted 
here and there on the front blackboard, between red, white, 
green and yellow hearts hanging by black linen threads 
from the top of the board. 

“We are going to make our valentines to-day, boys and 
girls,” announced Miss Ingram, after the morning’s read- 
ing lesson was over. “And these you may take home and 
give to any one you please.” 

To each child she gave three or four strips of green tissue 
paper, about half an inch wide and five inches long. 

“Now, watch me,” she said, and with thumb and fore- 
finger she began to twist the green tissue tightly, leaving a 
small piece open at the top. This would be a pretty green 
Stem, she said, if they twisted it carefully. 

After the first stem was made, the others were easy, and 


the children twisted them and eagerly awaited the further 
directions. 
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“IT have here some pink and some purple tissue paper,”’ 
said Miss Ingram, “and of this we can make pink peach 
blossoms and purple violets. You may choose for yourselves 
which color you will have,” and she cut off strips about an 
inch wide and half a yard long; these she passed around, a 
pink strip here, a purple one there. 

“Fold your strips double, now double again, now double 
and double again, until it is like this” (about two inches 
long). ‘‘Now cut it like this,” and Miss Ingram cut the 
paper into slender, rounded scallops. ‘Unfold your strips,” 
and the children discovered a strip of scallops. 

“Cut off six scallops,” said Miss Ingram, cleverly getting 
in a bit of number work. ‘“‘Now another six, and so on. 
Now, watch me. I take up six scallops; I pinch the lower 
straight edge, up in my fingers, so, until I make a little ruffle 
of the top; then I twist it hard, put on a bit of paste, and 
twist the open end of the stem about it — and see what a 
dear little violet I have made!” 

Crackle, crackle, went the paper as it was folded — snip, 
snip, went thescissors. The fingers “pinched” and “‘twisted’ 
busily, and soon the little flower heads were ready. Then a 
dab of paste and the stems, and lo! the desks bloomed with 
springtime — purple violets and dainty pink blossoms every- 
where. 

Quickly other papers were passed, white to the children 
who had made the violets, and green to the ones who had 
made the pink blossoms. The heart patterns were outlined 
on the paper and cut out with an irregular border (a snip 
cut out here and there). 

From the pink scraps, Miss Ingram showed the children 
how to fold and cut little hearts, which, with a bit of paste, 
were to hold the three or four blossoms to the big heart. 
They were fastened a little to the upper left side of the big 
heart, and the stems drooped down prettily with quite a 
natural grace. 

Again the busy pencils were at work, and “I love you,” 
was very neatly written in the open space on the big heart — 
neatly, for Miss Ingram permitted no rubbing out, even in 
practice work — and the result was most satisfactory, as it 
made the children work carefully to avoid mistakes, and even 
if a mistake were made, there was no dirty smear to call 
attention to it. 

All the pretty valentines were set in a row along the chalk 
tray and a bright array they made. 

During the last half hour, Miss Ingram told the children 
about the good St. Valentine, how he loved to make the boys 
and girls happy, and how he taught them that to be happy 
was to be good and kind and thoughtful toward other people. 

The children sang about having ‘‘Something to send this 
happy morning,” and then Edna was the postman, and 
brought the basket of letters (?) that had been made by the 
children long weeks ago (oblongs of white paper — envelope 
size — on which the names were written, like real letters), 
and having for a stamp a red or dark colored parquetry 
square. (This work was given to teach the upper right 
hand corner of slate or desk, and incidentally, the children 
were taught that the upper right hand corner is the proper 
place for a postage stamp.) 

So Edna delivered the letters, and the boys and girls told 
Miss Ingram what was in them, some of them even pretending 
to read imaginary notes, making a valuable language lesson, 
as the imagination was stimulated and expression of thought 
was exercised. 

After this, the letters were dropped, one by one, into the 
“‘Letter-box” on the desk, and they sang a little song about 
the sunny Southland ‘where the leaves are green” and 
“‘where lived a bright-eyed birdie,” who gallantly asked 
“Miss Robin Redbreast” to “be his Valentine.” 

And when all were ready to go home, Miss Ingram dropped 
on the top of each desk two pink and white heart-shaped 
motto candies. 

“Good bye, children,” she said, and smiled as the sturdy 
line passed by, holding in one hand the two candy hearts and 
in the other the flowery, spring-like valentines. 





“Directness is better than intensity in teaching.” 








Thanksgiving 
The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 
And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 
Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 
The great golden pumpkins, that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 
And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright happy homes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day? 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: to make thankful other hearts, too; 

For lives that are grateful, and sunny, and glad, 
To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad; 

For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day.—Sel. 
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Directions for Making a Windmill 


Hold a sheet of paper 8” by 6” in a hori- 
zontal position. Measure down from the top 





on each side 14” and draw a line across. On 
this line measure 1” on each end and call these 
points A and B. From these points draw lines 
to the two lower corners. On line A-B mark 
off spaces of 14”, and on lower line spaces of 2”. 
Connect opposite points. On the two lines 
either side of central vertical line measure up 
}”, and on outside lines 4”. Draw lines from 
centre through these points just measured. 

In line A-B find centre of each 14” space and 
measure up vertically 1”. From these points 
just found draw slanting lines to ends of spaces 
forming four triangles. Rule laps as in illus- 
tration, also door and window. 

The arms had best be drawn from patterns 
which are easily made by crossing two straight 
lines and crossing these lines with short ones. 




















. . a” 

Cutting irregularly around these long and short 

lines gives the ragged effect so often found in Holland windmills. 
Stick a pin through the arms into a corner of the windmill 

and the arms will easily revolve. 


At the Sign of the Smile 


We’re weary a-walking the highway of life; 
We’re fretted and fluttered with worry and strife. 
Let us drop by the wayside the heavy old load, 
And rest at the inn at the turn of the road — 
Let us tarry awhile 
At “The Sign of the Smile.” 


Let us tarry awhile at “The Sign of the Smile” — 
Forget all our griefs in the joys that beguile; 
Let us pleasure the noon till it changes to night, 
Then up with our loads and we’ll find they are light ~ 
Let us tarry awhile 
At “The Sign of the Smile.” — Sel. 


Boiling Down 
‘Are you the chief engineer of this concern?” asked an excited 
individual of the sub-editor. 
“‘No, sir, I’m not the engineer. I’m the boiler.” And he pro- 
ceeded to ‘boil down”’ six sheets of matter into a note of six lines. 
‘ . ° ° — Sel. 


(Wouldn’t it have been better to have boiled it down before sending 
it?;— Tue Eprror) 





Preserve beyond all else as the priceless portion of a child 
he integrity of the nervous system. Upon this depends 
heir success in life. —From Luther Burbank’s “‘ The Train- 
ng of the Human Plant” 


2” 2” 2” 


Teachers may find this a novel and helpful idea in connection 
with Pilgrim work in November. 
A. M. C. 


Squirrel Robbed the Mail 
(Can’t you get a story out of this for the children?—-THE Epiror) 


The robbing of the United States mail by a squirrel was a 
most unusual incident. 

One of the mail-carriers in the city, was on his regular 
rounds, and had among his mail to be delivered an advertis- 
ing card to which was attached a large walnut, inside of 
which was the matter advertised. A little squirrel seeing 
the nut, jumped upon the mail carrier's shoulder and run- 
ning down his arm with lightning speed took the nut and 
card from his hand and then climbed a nearby tree, where it 
investigated the contents of the nut. 

Fortunately, upon discovering that the nut was not the 
kind it wanted, the squirrel dropped it and the card without 
damaging either, and they were later delivered to the proper 
address. 





Individual Cups 


There is an individual cup scheme at the Francis Parker 
School, Chicago. At the drinking faucet are two large 
baskets, in one of which are clean cups. Whenever a child 
‘uses a cup he must put it in the other basket. It is abso- 
lutely sanitary of course, and it has the advantage of drink- 
ing from a cup which is a luxury. 
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About Mother Goose 


In the old Granary Burying Ground, Boston, is a large 
tombsto:.c marked, ‘“‘Old South Church,” and here, with 
more t!:n twenty others, lies buried Elizabeth Vergoose, 
wife of » Mr. Isaac Vergoose, former Bostonian of wealth. 
Dr. James M. Maninng,a pastor of Old South Church, Boston, 
said: “! here is one thing in the history of the Old South 
Church, which has not had the recognition it deserves. In 
the list of admissions for the year 1698 occurs the immortal 


name of Elizabeth Goose. I almost beg pardon of her 
memory for saying Elizabeth, since by the unanimous verdict 
of the world in whose heart her name is enshrined, she is 
known 1s Mother Goose. ‘The maiden name of this venerable 
lady, mother to us all, was Elizabeth Foster. She lived in 
Charlestown, where she was born, until her marriage. Then 
she came to Boston where her thrifty husband, Isaac Goose, 
had a green pasture ready for her on what is now Washington 
Street. She was his second mate, and began her maternal 
life as step-mother to ten children. These all seem to have 
been lively little goslings and there were soon six more. 
No wonder that her feelings were too many for her and that 
she poured them out in the celebrated lines: 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to do. 


“One of these children — her daughter Elizabeth — be- 
came the wife of Thomas Fleet, and here is the fact to which 
we owe it that her name and fame have spread through the 
world. Thomas Fleet was a printer living in Pudding Lane. 
When a little grandson was added to the Fleet family, Mother 
Goose, or Grandmother Goose then, went to live with her 
daughter and nurse the baby. 

“She sang her little ditties from morning till night, ‘Up 
Stairs and Down Stairs and in My Lady’s Chamber,’ till 
her son-in-law became sensibly alarmed at the fertility of her 
genius. A happy thought occurred to him. He printed and 
sold old songs at his printing house in Pudding Lane. Was 
it not a sign of something good about to come to him that 
this precious mother-in-law, with her endless rockings and 
lullabies, had put herself in his way? 

“His notes rapidly accumulated, and in a little while he 
had enough of them to make a volume. These he now 
printed and bound them into a book, which he offered for 
sale under the following title, ‘Songs for the Nursery, or 
Mother Goose Melodies for children. Printed by T. Fleet, 
at his printing house, Pudding Lane, 1719. Price, two 
coppers.’ ” 

Rey. Dr. Manning says further, that the following epitaph 
should have been placed upon her grave: 

Elizabeth Foster, 
Known in the Literature of the Nursery as 

“Mother Goose,” 

Was born in Charlestown, Mass., 1665; 

Married Isaac Goose of Boston, 1692; 

Became a member of the Old South Church, 1608; 
Was left a widow in 1710; 
The first edition of her “Melodies” was Published in 1719. 

She died in 1757; 
Et. 92 years. 


The above Statements were taken from the Boston Herald. 
next day’s issue of that paper contained the following reply. 
— THE EDITror 


The Other Side of the Shield 


THE 


The 


‘MotTHER GoosE”’ MytH 


The statement that Mrs. Vergoose of Boston was the 
author of the famous nursery rhymes of Mother Goose is.so 
absurd that I am a little surprised that you gave it currency. 

There is no evidence of the existence of the book of which 
you quote the title except a very vague bit of hearsay. But 
there is ample evidence, which I first brought to light nearly 
thirty years ago, and which I furnished to the late Mr. W. H. 
Whittemore the Registrar of the City of Boston, when he 
Was conmiling his book on the original Mother Goose’s 
Melody (Damrell Upham Company, Boston, 1892), that the 
hame of Mother Goose in the title of a book was first used by 
John Newbery, “‘the philanthropic publisher of St. Paul’s 
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Churchyard,” London, as early as (circa) 1760, and there 
are strong grounds for belief that Oliver Goldsmith and John 
Newbery collaborated in the collection, writing, and publi- 
cation of the first collection of nursery rhymes ever issued, 
some time between 1760 and 1767. 

Furthermore, in the light of the knowledge that these 
rhymes and jingles of Mother Goose are ‘the debris of the 
folk-literature of England which has come down to us from 
the far-off past” — centuries before Mrs. Vergoose lived — 
it is ridiculous to claim for this wife of a Boston printer the 
authorship of any one of them. 

All this is very clearly brought out by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton in the notes at the end of this “‘Heart of Oak,” 
Book No. 1, and I have set it forth at greater length in many 
articles and lectures which I have written since I published 
my “Life of John Newbery,” in 1885. ‘Pretty history” 
which is not true is not history at all. — Charles Welch 


Mr. Welch is a literary Englishman of repute, who has had much to 
do with children’s literature in his own country and also in America. 
His statements are not to be taken lightly. 

THE Epiror 





Piggy-Wee 


A. B. B. 
(All rights reserved) 
(For second grade pupils) 
Little chubby Piggy-Wee, 
Was as greedy as could be, 


For, from early dawn till late, 
He the orchard apples ate. ag | RB 
om oO \ of 
. oma “Vy % 
Apples red and apples yellow, Ary, 4 Oy > 


Apples juicy, sweet, or mellow, 
When they fell beneath the tree, 
His bright eyes could always see. 


Thus he ate, and ate them all, 
Apples large and apples small — 
Till, alas, to his queer fate, 
Piggy-Wee awoke too late! 


For his form, once plump and trig, 
Began to grow now — round and big; 
And alas, tho’ sad, ’tis true, 

Soon his eyes were lost to view! 


And his tail, so crisply curled, so C 
He no longer turned and twirled; QO r 
His ears no longer seemed to hear, ° 

His legs began to disappear! 


His nose and mouth became so small, 
They scarcely seemed to help at all 
In finding out this apple treat, 

Ready waiting at his feet. 


I will end the story here, 
Piggy’s fate is very clear, 
For, he rounder, rounder grew cy 
Till he was like an apple, too. 


Note — Use for recreation, drawing or paper cutting, and for 
busy work —to be copied from the board. 


Board Reading 


(Utilize for dictation lessons to alternate with busy work) 


Piggy-Wee was little. 

Piggy-Wee was chubby. 
Piggy-Wee was greedy. 

He ate the apples in the orchard. 
He ate from early dawn till night. 
He ate till late at night. 

He ate red apples. 

He ate yellow apples. 

The apples were juicy. 
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- The apples were sweet. 

- The apples were mellow. 

- They fell from the tree. 

- They fell beneath the tree. 

- They lay on the ground. 

- Piggy-Wee could see them. 

- He could see them with his bright eyes. 

- His eyes were very bright. 

- They could always see the apples. 

-So Piggy-Wee ate and ate. 

- He ate large apples. 

- He ate small apples. 

- He ate till he had eaten them all. 

- Piggy-Wee did not stop to think. 

- He did not stop being so greedy. 

- He kept on eating and eating. 

- What was the fate of Piggy-Wee ? 
He found out too late. 
Once he had been plump. 
His little form had been trig and small. 
Now it began to grow. 
It began to grow rounder and rounder. 
He grew so fat no one could find his eye; 
His eyes were lost to view. 
His little tail had once curled. 
It had curled crisply. 
Once he could turn and twist it. 
Now he no longer turned and twisted it. 
Piggy-Wee no longer seemed to hear with his ears 
His legs began to disappear. 
His nose and mouth became smaller and smaller 
His nose no longer helped him smell the apples. 
His mouth no longer helped him eat them. 
The apples lay waiting for him. 
They lay on the ground. 
They lay at his feet. 
His ears did not hear them fall. 
His eyes did not see them. 
His nose did not smell them. 
His mouth did not taste them. 
The apples were ready for Piggy-Wee. 
But Piggy-Wee did not eat them. 
This is all of the story. 
It ends here. 
We can see what was the end of Piggy-Wee. 
We can tell what his fate was. 
He grew rounder and rounder. 
He became as round as an apple. 
He was no longer chubby Piggy-Wee. 
He looked like an apple from the orchard. 
This was the end of Piggy-Wee! 
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Busy Work 


Having seen printed in your June magazine the inquiry 
concerning busy work made by a rural teacher, I wish to 
offer what suggestions I can for her help. 

When hearing a recitation which does not require board 
work the teacher may have her primary class at the board 
writing, drawing, or making figures. All the copies should 
be placed on the board in a large clear hand by the teacher, 

For seat work the advertising pages of magazines may be 
given to the little ones from which they may cut all the 
words they know, and place them on their slates. 

A good plan to drill in number work is to cut the figures 
from old calendars and let the class lay these in their proper 
order as far as they have learned to count. Again, for the 
slightly older ones, sums may be formed by cutting out 
vertically the columns of figures from a black calendar and 
letting the pupils form the answers by placing underneath 
these figures cut from white calendars. 

Alphabet cards are not expensive and are a great help in 
reading, spelling and story building. 

Wooden tooth-picks may be put to many uses. Place 
a design formed of straight lines at the top of the board and 
let the children copy these with tooth-picks on their desks. 
Tooth-picks and small lengths of string may be used to form 
the alphabet. Use the string in making the curved letters. 

Children like to build houses, fences and chairs of tooth- 
picks. By using peas or small paper circles for heads, skeleton 
figures may be formed. In fact, nearly all the language 
stories are easily illustrated with tooth-picks. Ojilcloth mats 
may be woven with strips of pasteboard or colored card- 
board. ‘This work will keep them busy if not given too often. 

One can get scraps of colored paper at a printer’s. Cut 
out a pasteboard star and circle for each child. Then give 
him a piece of colored paper and let him outline on it as many 
of these figures as he can find room for. Another day these 
may be cut out and later they may be used in number work. 

My last suggestion and the one from which I got the best 
result while teaching in the country, is this: 

Have for each child a composition book. Prepare for him 
each night three pages of work, one in writing (place at the 
top of this page in large hand the letters they find it hardest 
to make), one in reading (short sentences formed from the 
words of the previous day’s lesson, to be copied by the child), 
and one in number work. Each night mark the day’s work 
with a red pencil. On Friday, introduce some device with 
the work. One which I used was this: I placed the little 
sums inside outlined fishes and had them catch fish. 

Although this sounds like a lengthy operation, it requires 
very little time, unless the primary class is large — which a 
rural school class is not apt to be. RURAL 





The Country Boy 


(Recitation) 


I’m a country boy, and I know it; 

I have work to do, and I do it; 

And never a task my parents ask 

So hard that I cannot get through it; 


I can feed the chickens, and bring the cows, 


And tramp the hay in the steamy mows, 
And gather sheaves in dozens; 

I can work with a cheerful heart all day, 

And then in the dusk of evening play 
Around with my city cousins. 


Enjoyment? Who better can find it; 
Hard labor? But then I don’t mind it; 


If you fancy the town, go to it; 

But I’m sure I never will do it; 

For better I love the field and grove, 

And the sweet air blowing through it. 

I own, in the city are splendid sights, 

There are walls ran up to dizzy heights, 
And beautiful jets of water; 

But better to me is a grand old tree 

That has braved the storms of a century, 
Than piles of stone and mortar. 


The dear old country, I love it, 
And I never will feel above it; 


For when the work’s done there are oceans of fun The finer things that the city brings 


And jolly good times behind it. 

I blow the fluff-balls, and chase the bees, 
And climb like a squirrel the windy trees, 
And sing in the boughs like a linnet. 
And at noon or evening many a day 
On the level lawn we play croquet, 

And father and mother join in it. 


Are things I do not covet. 
So, then, in the country I mean to stay, 
Where there’s useful work to do each day, 

And the mind has full employment; 
And, if I should live to be a man, 
I will be a farmer if I can, 

Nor lack for true enjoyment. 

— H. S. K., in Scattered Seeds 
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Rest 


If all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 
To feel once more upon them 
The cooling plash of rain. 


If all the world were music 
Our hearts would often long 

For one sweet strain of silence 
To break the endless song. 


If life were always merry, 
Our souls would seek relief 
And rest from weary laughter 
In the quiet arms of grief. 
— Henry Van Dyke 


My Babies’ Favorite Games 
K. K. O’N. 


A number of years ago, out in the real country, several 
miles from everywhere, the people on the farm where I 
was staying had a flock of between two and three hundred 
hens. When feeding time came, the lady of the house, 
taking a pan of corn in one hand and a large bell in the 
other, went out on the lawn and rang the bell. At the 
first sound the chickens came rushing from every direction 
and hegan to run around her. More and more kept coming, 
faster and faster they circled, until they looked like a feathered 
merry go-round. Just as long as she rang the bell those 
hens kept coming. Suddenly she stopped and began to 
throw the corn. Immediately the ranks were broken and 
helter skelter went the hens after it, falling over each other 
in the rush to get the corn first. 

One dark, dreary, rainy day late in the fall, when everyone 
was cross and restless, and I was racking my weary brain 
for something cheerful, some happy inspiration made me 
think of those chickens. I told the story and suggested 
trying to play it. Plenty of sunshine in the room now. 

A sheet of tissue paper and some pins soon fashioned a 
sunbonnet; the crayon basket became a pan of corn; anda 
search through the cupboard, containing supplies for all 
emergencies, brought forth a small bell. The “Little Old 
Lady” mounted a desk in the middle of the room, while the 
chickens scattered to scratch and dig for worms: The bell 
rang and the chickens began circling around the room. 
When the corn was thrown, pell mell went the chickens 
after it, and then to their seats, laughing, happy, and ready 
for work. 

Since then the “Littlke Old Lady and Her Chickens” 
has been a favorite game for stormy days. 


A PHontc GAME 


While learning the sounds we use a story — a combination 
of “Pollard,” “New Education,” and my own. For review 
we frequently play this story. 

The parts are assigned, sometimes by putting the letters 
on the board and sometimes by giving the children cards 
with their letter. The small actors take their places in the 
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room in the order in which the letters are on the board, or, 
if the cards are used, they take any place they choose. The 
story is so well known that no prompting is necessary; each 
child is ready for action as soon as “Ned and May” reach 
them. The doves fly about, cooing softly; the cross dog 
growls and chases the cat to the top of the number table, etc. 
When they reach home the Mother puts May to bed with a 
warning “sh,” while Ned quietly gets his candle, lights it, 
and goes up stairs, blows out his light and gets into bed. 

We also play some of Miss Poulsson’s ‘‘ Finger Play”’ songs. 
The children at their seats do the singing while the chosen 
few do the rest. 


Five LittLte MIcE 


The cat stands quietly in the corner while the mice are 
‘“‘on the pantry floor, searching for bread crumbs and some- 
thing more,” when they climb to the recitation seat for 
“the shelf up high,” and nibble at the pie made of their 
hands. She creeps slowly towards them until ‘‘quickly she 
jumps and the mice run away.” 

If the cat catches a mouse the singing stops; if not, the 
mice “hide in their snug little holes” and join in singing, 


“ Feasting in pantries may be very nice, 
But home is the best,”’ say the five little mice. 


Piccy WiGc AND Piccy WEE 

The hired man builds a pen of chairs. The hungry pigs 
stay on the floor until time to “climb the barnyard gate to 
see,” then they kneel on the chairs, peeping through the 
backs, “‘but no dinner do they spy,” so they get down “sad 
as pigs can be.” The hired man opens the gate, ‘‘and they 
scamper forth outside.” Around the room they go, up one 
aisle and down another, at last breathlessly falling into the 
trough. 

MistREss Pussy 


Mother Puss and her four kittens are sleeping ‘‘on the 
mat by the kitchen door” when the mouse begins to scratch. 
Up jumps Mother Puss, listens, and wakes the kittens. 
They creep slyly towards the sound, but “‘the little mouse 
has gone safe within its hole” under the teacher’s desk. 
They go out to the barn, but the “‘swallows flying fast safely 
reach their nest” on the number table. Then back home 
they go and “find their dinner on a plate on the kitchen 
floor.” Down they go on hands and knees around the plate 
enjoying the meal as much as if they were real kittens. 

The second and third grade children play these last three 
games as often and enjoy them as thoroughly as “the babies.” 
We visit the sixth grade once a month and are always invited 
to “play something.” Have never been able to decide 
whether the audience or actors enjoy it the better. 

“Aren’t they noisy?” Yes, but what of it? The noise 
lasts but a short time and the afterwards is so quiet, for the 
children are rested and quite willing to work. 

‘No time for such nonsense”? It really saves time instead 
of taking it, and it isn’t “nonsense,” as you will find if you 
play with the children, not simply allow them to do it. Just 
lay aside your school-ma’am-ish airs and forget that you are 
grown up. 

You can’t control the children and play with them? 
Then there is something wrong about you. Better find out 
what it is. 
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SOPHIA WYCKOFF BROWER 


Our teacher told us when we 
wrote 


Our language sentences to-day, 
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To Sign or Not to Sign 
MARTINA GARDNER 
¥{ we coffee is cooling,’ remarked the professor’s 


wife, as she looked anxiously across the table at 
her white-haired husband. ‘‘Couldn’t you leave 
those letters, or tell me about them ?”’ 

Professor Howard removed his glasses deliberately. ‘It 
is a strange coincidence,” he remarked, ‘“‘but I have four 
letters from four of the alumnz of our Normal School — 
girls who were in my class in mathematics and whom I 
knew well outside of school. You will probably remember 
them. Each asks the same question. Strange that they 
should all come to me for advice.” 

Mrs. Howard smiled proudly. She knew why the girls 
always came to him, for she appreciated — none better — 
the man’s sincerity, kindness of heart and deep insight into 
the troubled depths of human nature. But she merely 
asked, “‘What is the question ?” 

‘“‘Each one states her case and then asks, ‘Would you 
advise me to sign the contract?’ ” 

“What will you answer?” asked Mrs. Howard. 

“The first case is an easy one — Elizabeth Wells.” 

“The tall, dark-haired girl who graduated five years ago? 
She was at the head of her class, I believe, and very am- 
bitious.” 

“Precisely. She writes that she has already contracted 
in her present position, but has received an offer from a 
much larger school. They will pay one hundred dollars 
more salary and the work is lighter. She asks if she shall 
resign and sign the new contract. I shall write her at once. 
Most decidedly, no. Would she like to have her Board 
come to her and say, ‘Miss Wells, we have another applicant 
with superior educational qualifications who will accept the 
position for less salary’? Such an action would be de- 





And that was easy anyway 

I put my lesson on the board, 
The capitals I made with care, 
The writing was my very best, 
And every period was there. 
When we came back to our 


seats, 

Then teacher marked us one 
and all, 

But, what was good and what 
was not, 


We didn’t understand at all. 

And, when she marks us as she 
does, 

I wish I knew just what she 
meant 


And what is wrong, I only know 
That I am something in per cent. 


nounced throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
yet the principle is the same. She has signed the contract. 
She should abide by it and not be one of those who are 
giving justification to the popular clamor that teachers are 
lacking in a sense of honor because they break contracts so 
lightly.’ 

‘Who is the next?” 

“Little Nellie Blair who graduated last year. She was 
an impul-ive child, you remember.” The Professor’s blue 
eyes were dimmed as he took up the letter. ‘‘ Poor child! 
She writes that her principal came to her and said, ‘ Miss 
Blair, you probably realize that your work here has not been 
satisfactory. You made a great mistake in antagonizing the 
parents of William Smith. You have given insufficient drill 
and the pupils are not up to grade. The discipline has been 
lax. However, I have noticed an improvement during the 
last term. We have decided to offer you the position for 
another year, at the same salary. I shall, of course, be 
willing to help you in any way. You may have one week 
in which to decide.’ She adds: ‘The exchange agencies 
assure me that teachers are scarce, wages high, and that they 
can procure me a good position. I want to get away and 
begin afresh. What would you advise?’ ” 

“What a heartless principal!”” commented Mrs. Howard, 
with womanly indignation. 

“T do not agree with you,” replied her husband. “He is 
really doing the best thing for the girl. Sympathy would 
only induce self-pity and that would be fatal. I shall advise 
her to remain.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“For several reasons. A record of but one year in the 
first position is very undesirable. Then, she needs the 
mental muscle which can be gained only by fighting it out 
where she is. As the boys would say, she does not want to 
be a ‘quitter.’ I know the girl and I know that she can 
win out. I happen to know the principal, also, and am 
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sure th: ! he would not have offered her the school unless he 
was suc that she could make a success of the second year. 

“This,” taking up the third letter, “is the hardest of all 
— Louise Van Arms.” 

“She of the artistic temperament who drew cattoons in 
geometry, went sketching before breakfast, and was addicted 
to hyste rit 5??? 

"The same. She writes: ‘I have not made a failure of 
the school — from a utilitarian standpoint. I have enforced 
military discipline and the children have been up to grade; 
but I hate the work. I leave the school-room with a sigh 
of relief and come back in the morning as to a prison. I 
cannot understand child nature. I feet that their characters 
grow worse with each day in my room. My happiest hours 
are when I can take brushes and paints and wander away 
from the sound of a child’s voice. The principal of the 
school is a man of little force of character. I have not 
bothered him with my troubles, hence he thinks that I do 
well enough. The school is not progressive. The Board 
take no interest. We are all following the path of least re- 
sistance. I have been offered the position for another year 
with the regulation increase of salary. If I accept it will 
mean a comfortable living and much leisure for my art. 
Shall I sign the contract?’ ” 

“What will you tell her?” 

“T shall tell her to give up the profession. She is doing 
those children a great injustice. They need to come in 
contact with a sympathetic, womanly woman. She is also 
doing herself an injustice. Every woman has a right to a4 
life which is full of love and joy and happiness. She cannot 
get it in an occupation which is a misfit. To continue would 
mean a tragedy in a few years when she realized her mistaké, 
dftér youth was gone and nerves shattered. I shall advise 
her to go to a good art school, make her own clothes, do her 

laundry work, and cook her meals, if necessary, during her 
course there, but to live the life which nature meant her to 
live. I suspect, however,” he added quizzically, ‘that there 
is a Jack somewhere in the background who will be glad to 
recelve her when she tires of her paints and to teach her that 
‘home-keeping hearts are happiest.’ ” 

“What is the fourth case?” demanded Mrs. Howard. 

“Miss Holmes. She graduated ten years ago. She was 
a good all-around student — somewhere in the middle of her 
class. She has been in her present position five years. 
She says: 

“*My work here has been very successful. I established 
my reputation some time ago, and now it is almost a case of 
“The King can do no wrong,” for my work is never criticised. 
I am receiving the highest salary which the town can pay. 
I have made many friends socially, and enjoy my work 
thoroughly. My principal tells me that he would rather lose 
any two other teachers than to have me go. The position 
which I have offered me pays but a slight increase in salary 
and the work is far more difficult. The town is growing 
rapidly, however, and is near a city. Is it advisable to go 
where I must win my position anew, both socially and pro- 
fessionally, when I can have such a comfortable time here 
and a salary quite sufficient for my needs? The manager 
of the Y—— Agency tells me that I can secure a fine position 
after a year or two in that place, but is it worth while ?’ 

“T shall tell her that it is her duty to move up and make 
way for some younger teacher who can fill her present posi- 
tion, She is getting into a rut. A year or two longer and 
she will be incapable of larger things. The Y—— Agency 
is thoroughly reliable. They look up candidates with great 
care. She would not have been recommended for the position 
unless she were capable of filling it in a way to bring credit 
to our public school system. She has no right to give less 
than her best to the service. As for salary, she is receiving 
the maximum in her present position. She will begin there 
With the minimum. She needs, for herself, to overcome her 
present inertia, to be where capabilities are taxed to the 
fullest and where demand is made upon tact and resources, 
to know the lure of untried fields of action and —” 

_ “Fora professor of mathematics,” declared Mrs. Howard, 

interrupting him with a warning glance at the’ clock, ‘‘you 

are-growing positively poetical. Let us hope that each one 
will follow your sage counsel.”’ 
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OUR THANKSGIVING TREAT 
JOLLY AND NEAT 
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For the blackboard 


The Humorist 


The man who seatters sunshine 
Is just as good a teacher 
And has as high a missioti 
As priest or sage or preacher. 
He teaches optimism, 
And every laugh that cheers 
Is to his worth a tribute 
Surpassing praise or tears. 


For every laugh he raises, 
For every passing smile, 
For every jest devoid of 
Sarcastic sting or guile, 
For every touch of humor 
He yet shall claim reward, 
For he is doing service 
With those who serve the Lord. 
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A blackboard sketch 
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GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING 





popping, 


pop-corr. 




















Polly 
paring 
potatoes. 
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Minnie maxing mince -pies. 
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Dora dipping doughnuts. Carl, the cook, cooking cranberries. 


Six Language Lessons for November 
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Notes 


Prof. Frederick Starr of the University 
of Chicago has openly taken the stand that 
children would be better off if they wore no 
clothing until they were ten years old, and 
several other members of the faculty, to- 
gether with a few wealthy neighbors in the 
exclusive South Side section of Chicago, 
have joined in a movement to establish a 
residential Utopia, at a cost of $50,000 or 
more, for the purpose of putting this theory 
into practice. 

A new scheme seems to have developed 
in places in the West. Women 
teachers are keeping house in the rural 
school buildings. Where the raising of 
salaries seems to be out of the question, and 
getting a teacher without raising the salary 
looks like an impossibility, the trustee has 
proposed putting in a cook stove for heating 
and living purposes, and a cabinet bed with 
a blackboard side, so that the teacher can 
live at slight cost. This has been done also 
in districts where it was impossible to find a 
good boarding place, a condition more and 
more common in these later days. There 
are enthusiasts who claim to see great ex- 
pansion of this idea as a solution, in part, 
of the rural school problem. — Ex. 


some 





DON’T KNOW HOW TO PLAY 


CouUNTRY CHILDREN TOO Busy AND Par- 
ENTS OBJECT 

The country child doesn’t know how to 
play — that is the startling statement made 
by a country school teacher, Myron T. 
Scudder, Principal of the State Normal 
School of New Paltz, N. Y. 
Charities and ihe Commons: 

“ At first thought it might seem that coun- 
try children already have plenty of play and 
that they do not particularly need _play- 
grounds. As a matter of fact, however, 
they do not play much, and if they do not 
play much they do not play enough. 

“Their repertory of games is surprisingly 
small and inadequate, a statement which can 
be substantiated by statistics recently 
gleaned. Moreover, their few games are 
strongly individualistic, training them for 
isolated efforts rather than for co-operation. 

“The country child would undoubtedly 
play more if conditions were favorable. 
But, unfortunately, things are against him. 

“In the first place, his parents are usually 
out of sympathy with play. This is parti- 
cularly true of farm life. There is no end of 
work to be done, and play is considered a 
waste of time except in the case of very 
young children. 

“The same is true of the attitude of coun- 
try people toward athletics in general. 
Their children do not need to run, jump, 
chin themselves, strike and throw. There 
are plenty of ways of developing muscle 
without fooling with such matters. 

“Moreover, the country child is handi- 
capped from the fact that he does not know 
how to play or what to play, and in the 
Country schools not only are his teachers as 
‘gnorant as himself in regard to these mat- 
‘ers, but even if the child and the teacher 
lid know, the school trustee would, in most 
Cases, interpose objections, and forbid any 
effort being made in the direction of organ- 
ized play or athletics.” 


He says in 
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of reverence and love. 
school, without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 


I : E E For Your School 
(~ Get in closer touch with your 
eac hers —_- Cultivate in them a 
Stimulate that patriotism Pf 
that smoulders in the heart 7 
of every American-Born Child. Be Patriotic. Don’t bother the Board. 
Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your fag 
stars, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any retail 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. 
Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome national 


‘ : colors. These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the 
children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over — and be glad of the opportunity. Send 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, all charges prepaid. You run 


no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 
country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar to the following: 
Hemiock, W. Va., March 16, 1907. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. 

Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 
it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. 

Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 

8a-Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and address and secure a flagfree. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for vsto other teachers. 
Write to-day for Buttons, we will send them postpaid arfd you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 24 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You 
can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold, 
and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
express paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons desired. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 
107 Meridian Street. - * ANDERSON, IND- 

















Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the entire stock of 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHIIETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 
At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 50 cents per set. 
Our Price 25 Cents per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 


J. W. SCHERIMERHORN & CO,, 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 
S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


They are the best selections for school use I have ever seen. 
Frank E. Parim, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPIPANY 





228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 
New York Boston 


12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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The Possibilities of a Sand-pan 
with a First Grade 


HELEN C. DECHAUMES 


Houston, Texas ° 


OT many moons ago, a first primary teacher in a 
N southern city decided to have a sand-pan in her 

room —as an extra source — for the development 

of observation, interest and expression. She also 
foresaw that if the pan proved to be satisfactory that it would 
furnish numerous lessons in language, reading, spelling, 
number, etc. So to this end she purchased a pan and pro- 
ceeded to make an outline of the work. 

After some little thought and deliberation, she decided to 
have, during the school year, four different pictures or lessons 
portrayed in the pan. It was made from galvanized tin; in 
size, it was six feet long, three feet wide, and four inches deep. 
The cost for making of such a pan was two dollars and a half, 
then the fine white sand cost an additional fifty cents, thus 
making a total cost of three dollars. The Board of Educa- 
tion furnished the table for the pan, so she did not have to 
add that to the expense. The pan was duly installed the 
early part of November, and by that time the children knew 
the use of, and how to handle a yard stick and a foot rule, 
consequently, the first lesson consisted in finding the measure- 
ment of the pan in inches, feet, and yards. Next came the 
measuring of the sand by pints, quarts, and pecks. There is 
a recognized affinity between children and a sand-pile, there- 
fore, every child in the room was in his element. 

The month being November and the Harvest Festival 
drawing near, after telling the story of the Pilgrims, the 
teacher suggested that they make a picture of the story in 
the pan. 

That the children were delighted goes without saying, 
and they began to play that they were the Pilgrims. 

Each child was given something to do. Different ones cut 
and measured the pine twigs for the cabin, the twigs being 
respectively twelve and nine inches in length. 

Some of the children brought pine bark for the roof; 
others brought in little stones for the chimney; others found 
“Plymouth Rock” and brought it to school. 





Bare branches were procured and placed in position for 
mighty trees. The Puritans were cut from pasteboard, and 
last, but not least, was the launching of the Mayflower, as 
made by one of the boys — Roger. No matter if the venerable 
boat was rough and adorned with several colors of paint, and 
the lettering of the word Mayflower of different sizes — it 
was the work of a genius, and the children and teacher 
hailed its advent with delight. 

The story of the Pilgrims as portrayed by the little ones, 
meant much to them. They could tell the story, they could 
read the lessons that their work furnished, and when the time 
came for the removal of the Pilgrims, so very real had it 
become that it was with reluctance and sadness that they 
tore away the work of their first efforts. 

The next thing outlined for the pan was Eskimo life. The 
same plan was pursued in this work as with the Pilgrims — 
the teacher telling many stories of the life and habits of the 
people of the Northland. 
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The children began the work of illustrating Eskimo land 
in January. The igloos were made of rocks and sand, 
covered with downy cotton. The Eskimos were cut from 
pasteboard and clothed in fur — made from cotton batting, 
The sledges were made from cigar boxes, and the wonderful 
little dogs were easily cut from pasteboard. The icebergs, 
too, were made from cardboard and sprinkled with diamond 
dust. 

“How they sparkle!”” “They look just like ice!” 

The same sea that tossed the Mayflower had only to have 
its blue tissue paper depths filled with icebergs, rocks, and 
blocks of “cotton ice” upon which rested the clay seals, to 
represent the waters of the Arctic. 

In fancy, the children delighted to be in the far-away 
Northland and to play with their little Eskimo friends. 
Too soon, seemingly, must the Eskimo village be torn away. 
The study of “Hiawatha” must be begun. It was then that 
the real life spirit of the sand-pan began. 

The children knew something of Indian life from the story 
of the Pilgrims, and the story of the childhood of Hiawatha 
appealed to them at once. They vied with each other in 
trying to see who could make the best bows and arrows, 
who could make the best pots, who could draw and cut the 
best deer, make the best wigwams, canoes, and who could 
make the best picture of Hiawatha, Nokomis and Iagoo. 





The wigwam of Nokomis was made from a piece of tan- 
colored leather and it was wonderfully decorated by tw 
little artists. ; 

The “shining big sea water’? was the same blue tissue 
paper upon which the Mayflower had sailed and the icebergs 
and seals had floated, but now its blue depths had been made 
tranquil and clear by the addition of a pane of glass (18 
by 22 inches). 

The reflection of the wigwam, rushes, and canoe as seen in 
‘‘Gitche Gumee” meant much to the children and they 
full well understood the language of the poet: 


By the shining Big Sea Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees, 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha. 

And Iagoo — the great boaster, 

He the marvelous story teller, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deer skin. 


In the course of time the study of “Hiawatha” had served 
the purpose for which it was intended, and it, too, must give 
way for other work. The spring had come, the children had 
observed its approach, the bursting of the buds, the germina- 
tion of seeds, the return of the birds and the blooming of the 
flowers. ‘Now, at an opportune time, the teacher led the 
discussions on to farm life, and then suggested that for their 
next work they have a farm. 

The enthusiasm of the children was beautiful to see, and 
they decided that the sand-pan would be a fine “play farm.” 

Forthwith, the pan was again measured, but now the 
feet represented acres. The price to be paid for the farm 
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Notes 


~ The Wayne County, Indiana, Board of 
Education is arranging a course in agricul- 
ture which will be adopted for use in all 
district schools during the coming term. 
Plant culture, plant diseases, and plant 
treatment are to be studied and practical 
demonstrations in root growth are to be 
carried out. Of particular interest and 
value to the girl students will be the subjects 
pertaining to dairies and sanitary house- 
keeping on the farm. 


— Baron Dairoku Kikuchi, writing of 
Japanese schools, says: ‘‘We do not en- 
courage examinations. Indeed, in the pri- 
mary schools and girls’ schools, examina- 
tions are forbidden, and even in the higher 
realms of education, although they are in- 
evitable, they are dispensed with as far as 
possible. Turning to physical education, 
we pay great attention to it; the small 
children are encouraged and taught to play 
regular games, while for the older ones 
gymnastics and military drill are the prin- 
cipal subjects of instruction. Girls, too, 
are taught drill, but not the military variety. 
In regard to games, attempts have been 
made to introduce cricket and football, but 
so far the only Western game that has 
‘caught on’ is the American one of baseball. 
We attach much importance to moral teach- 
ing. From the time a child enters a lower 
primary school, until he leaves his middle 
or technical college, several hours a week 
are devoted to the inculcation of morals. 
In regard to such subjects as reading, 
writing, mathematics, geography, and so 
on, we follow much the same lines as 
American schools. We lay great stress on 
the study of our national history. In the 
middle schools English is a regular and 
important subject.” 


— There are many indications ot strong 
desire on the part of parents that their 
children should receive a more practical 
education than our schools afford at present. 
At a recent conference of reform association 
officials, at Middle Bass, Ohio, resolutions 
were adopted to this effect: 

First ——- That a permanent conference 
committee should be formed for the purpose 
of supplying a medium through which organ- 
izations can co-operate in making the educa- 
tion of children such as will best fit them for 
the vocations they are likely to follow and for 
profitable employment. 

Second — That the common school sys- 
tem should be ignored so as to provide as 
far as possible for the teaching in all element- 
ary schools of the mechanical, agricultural, 
and domestic arts and sciences. 

Third — That the taxation system of 
States should be revised so as to furnish 
ample support and facilities of every kind 
for the purposes in view. 

Fourth — That the persons attending the 
conference submit the above propositions to 
their respective organizations so that these 
may be represented officially in a permanent 
conference committee. 

Fifth — That other organizations having 
similar ends in view be invited to be repre- 
sented on this committee. 
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ing and a Good Figure Ey 
\ ANY a woman has surprised Superfluous flesh 
| her husband and friends by giv- Prominent hips 


i ing 15 minutes a day in the privacy 
j| of her own room to special directions which | 
give to her for the care of health, face and figure. 
Over 25,000 women have studied themselves under my 
direction in the past five years. 
Are You Tired of Drugs? 

I use no drugs. I study each woman's case just as a 
physician studies it, the only difference being that | 
strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercise 
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What My Pupils Say of My Work 


y wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture 

I am writing you today because I have reduced exactly 100 Ibs. I look ten years younger. 

My biliousness is entirely relieved. 

Just think how I have gained, since I began with you, from 112 to 137% Ibs. in one year. 
~* My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which wasa bony, crooked structure, 
| is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 

== My head is steady, the confused feeling having gone. It is the best money ever spent for myself. 

You have made me feel like a» new woman. My stomach is strong and I have — no 

neuralgia for some time. 
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_ SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45,57 Washington St., Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence," “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 






Hiss Coeroft at Her Desk. 





NOTE—Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America needs no further introduction, 


PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 


Ly 


PURITAN CAP AND COLLAR 





THE 
PILGRIMS 


THE 
INDIANS 


BOY'S COLLAR 


See Book |I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First We Go to School 


By M. Heren Beckwits, Author of ‘In Mythland.” 
It is by a practical teacher, and full to overfiowing with hints, suggestions, stories, 
and devices for Every MonrH in the year. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
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was one hundred dollars per acre, but the deal was not 
closed at once, for one little seven-year-old financier objected 
to the price. He knew where land could be bought for 
one dollar and a half per acre and he thought one hundred 
dollars too much to pay. At last he was satisfied when told 
that the farm was very valuable land and near H , the 
largest city in the State. The land being purchased, the 
young farmers must get to work, for there was much to do. 
The material must be gotten for a house and barn. 

The children began to bring in the supplies. Very soon 
under the directorship of two leaders, the house, which was 
a box (10 by 12 inches) began to look like a real house. 








The boys cut from large shingles smaller ones, with which 
they covered the roof. After a week’s work the house was 
completed — one would have never recognized it as the box 
of old, for with the shingled roof, front porch, steps, and 
even a chimney — made from paper — and the entire house 
painted in white with green trimmings, the transformation 
of the box was complete. 

Then came the barn. Of course, the barn was much 
more simple than the house and was more easily constructed. 
It consisted of an open box with a slanting roof, and a small 
shed in front. 

A wagon must be had, so Roger, the boy who could whittle, 
agreed to furnish the wagon. 

Then two horses must be had, so with scissors and paste- 
board two horses — “ Jack and Jill,” as the children called 
them — were procured. With the aid of some water colors 
the horses took on a chestnut hue, and from the droop of their 
heads one little boy remarked, ‘‘ They look like real country 
horses.” 

Next came the cow, also from pasteboard, and as the 
paint used in her adornment was put on in spots, she at 
once received the appellation of “‘Spot.” 

Then came the making of the ducks: they were big brown 
fellows, and with the aid of a little paste soon became fastened 
to the clear waters of Lake View, which, by the way, resembled 
the big “Shining Sea Water,’ and there they swam con- 
tentedly from day to day. 

Planting time came. The farmers decided upon a crop of 
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corn. ‘Two cigar boxes represented acres, sawdust and sand 
represented the rich soil. Very soon the farmers were re- 
warded by having a field of growing corn. 

Farmer Brown was invented, likewise the two children, 
Willie and Mary. Mrs. Brown was always busily engaged 
with housework, so she could not be seen. 

The “play farm” furnished many practical number lessons. 
The children delighted in the arithmetic hour. The problems 
were taken from farm life idea. They sold and bought eggs 
by the dozen and half dozen. Milk was sold by the gill, 
pint, quart, and gallon, the butter by the pound, half pound, 
etc. Even the field of corn furnished “roasting ears” at 
twenty cents per dozen. 

All the work portrayed in the pan became “‘real pictures” 
as the children called them, for their teacher was the possessor 
of a camera and she delighted their childish hearts by photo- 
graphing the work that they did. 

‘She found them to be good critics. On one occasion two 
little boys asked to see the picture of Hiawatha. The teacher 
handed it to them. They, in turn, examined it closely. 
Presently one little fellow remarked, “‘My! it is awfully dark 
back of the wigwam.” 

The other little boy replied, “‘ Well, isn’t that right? Doesn’t 
it say: 

‘Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees?” 


The sand-pan as used in that first grade was not enjoyed 
by the children of that room alone, but by all the children of 
the building, from the seventh grade down. Nearly every 
day they would come by scores to visit and see what the 
little people were doing. 

Neither was the interest just confined within the school 
walls, but went out into the homes, for the children told of 
the sand-pan, of what they were doing, and so realistic was 
the story of Hiawatha to them, and so easily did they speak 
and tell of him that one father became so much interested 
that he purchased Longfellow’s poems and read the entire 
story aloud to his family. 

At the close of the term, in the general summing up of the 
the year’s work, the sand-pan came in as one of the bright 
spots. True, the work of the children in portraying the 
lessons would be called crude, but to the teacher it told 
many things. She felt more than repaid, for in her pupils 
she saw quickened observation, unbounded interest, sub- 
stantial growth, untold possibilities, all produced through 
spontaneous and intelligent self-activity. 


(Reading chart made by the teacher. Sentences given by children) 
The Pilgrims came from England. 
They came to America. 

They came in a boat. 

The boat was the Mayflower. 

The Pilgrims reached America in 1620. 
They landed at Plymouth Rock. 

It was winter time. 

It was very cold. 

They had to build houses. 

They made log houses. 

The Indians were kind to the Pilgrims. 
They showed them how to plant corn. 
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Home Study Courses 


Our School offers 
an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
\ tion of leading pro- 
\ fessors in our great 
colleges. 


We teach over one 
hundred courses in 
Academic and Pre- 
paratory, Agricultu- 
ral, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common 

John F. Genung, Ph.D., School branches. 
Professor of English 

In our Normal Department we offer a 
Kindergarten Course for primary teachers 
who wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intending to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
courses in Pedagogy, Science and Art of 
Teaching, etc. 

Through the American Teachers’ Agency 
affiliated with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty 
page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 





INDLY LOOK AT 
THE PENCIL 
you are using and 
see if itis marked 
“DIXON'S.” 
If it is somarked 
please accept our 
congratulations, 
but if it is not 
so marked won’t 
you tell us what 
the trouble is, 
, , and why you pre- 
fer it to ours? There must be some good reason or 
you would not doit. Perhaps there has been a mis- 
understanding and you have not been acquainted with 
just the right grade and quality of DIXON’S PEN- 
CILS for the particular work in the schools under 
your charge. {If you will let us know what pencil 
you have been using we will send a sample package that 
will please you. You will be agreeably surprised to 
learn that the Dixon Company make so many kinds 
of pencils, and of’such superior quality. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. , Jers ctv 


A FIRST STEPPING STONE TO 
REAL GEOGRAPHY 


Home Geography 


“Primary Education” in a Oareful Re- 
view, Says: 

The teachers who have mourned that the 
first books in geography were over the chil- 
dren’s heads will find that objection wholly 
removed by this new “Home Geography,” 
which is exactly what it assumes to be, the 
first conscious looking around of the children 
upon their surroundings. The language is 
simple enough for a third grade pupil, while 
the science is as reliable as in the most elab- 
orate physical geography. The author has 
found the happy medium of writing for chil- 
dren without writing down to them. While 
thecontents of this book is a first stepping- 
Stone to real geography, it is equally nature 
study of the real kind, for primary geography 
and nature study cannot be separated. The 
illustrations are a distinct feature of this nature 
geography. They are abundant, fitting, alive, 
Suggestive for “talks,” and mostly in half- 
tones of superior quality. 


Price, 60 Cents, Postpaid 
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50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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Notes 


— The extension of the uses of public 
school buildings as social centres is making 
encouraging progress in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have applied for the use of a room at the 
Eagle School. A room in another school is 
wanted by a boys’ club. These matters 
have been referred to the Committee on 
Education of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The committee has endorsed the plan for 
such uses of the schools. 


— Increase in the salary of teachers has 
caused a marked increase in the number of 
people wishing to adopt teaching as a means 
of livelihood. For the first time in the his- 
tory of some farming districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, the country schools are supplied with 
teachers. In previous years many schools 
have been closed for lack of teachers, and 
the children of back-woods places have 
suffered in consequence. Buildings that 
have not been occupied for years are being 
renovated for the opening term in September. 


— When the new submarine cable be- 
tween Iceland and the Shetland Islands is 
completed, there will be a far wider area 
which can be covered by the system of 
weather prediction. By utilizing the Ice- 
land cable and the reports from the Central 
Physical Observatory, at St. Petersburg, 
covering the vast stretch of Siberia, the 
United States Weather Bureau hopes here- 
after to possess a knowledge of the state of 
the atmosphere completely around the earth 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 


— The number of men teachers in city 
school systems appears on the increase. 
According to the latest annual report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
there were 7769 men teachers for the year 
ending June 30, 1905. In the year ending 
June, 1904, there were 7289. This is an 
increase of 480. It is interesting to note 
that although the number of men teachers 
is increasing more rapidly than the number 
of women teachers, the number of women 
supervising officers shows a remarkable 
increas¢. 


— The Seattle-Yukon Exposition, which 
will be held in Seattle, Wash., in 1909, will 
be one of the most interesting ever seen in 
this country. The exposition grounds will 
be two and one-half miles from the centre 
of Seattle, in the university close, and the 
buildings will be permanent structures, so 
that when the show is over the buildings can 
be used by the university. The State Legis- 
lature has appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
exposition, and it is expected that the na- 
tional government will appropriate a like 
amount, if not more. It is not the intention 
to make this a world’s fair, because few, if 
any, European nations will be represented. 
Japan, Australia, China, and in fact all 
countries whose shores open to the Pacific 
ocean will have exhibits. Seattle is an ideal 
place for holding a big fair. The tempera- 
ture rarely is higher than 82°, and there is 
always a breeze stirring. ‘The people of the 
state are enthusiastic about the exposition 
and there is no doubt of its success. 
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Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 

Girls, Soldiers, Capiie. Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., l4c. 
Calendars and Large Portraite—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, s with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, 10 cts. 
Santa -—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Se, Sain 6 aed Nev dee cece 

ist ise Men, onna, all large, eac 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8inches. 10Sten- 
2 cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
v Birds, natural size, 15 for 16 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—\ 
(A pound in cloth bag for 10 cts, 
<> > Program, of Honor or 
——— coma. very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 c-nts’ worth and ask for a catalog 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 
_ Enliven Your School Work 


4 Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents sv 
much as the school exhibition 
or entertainment. We have 
Programs for all the Holidays, 


special occasions and Friday 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Eldridge Entertainment 
House, FRANKLIN, OHIO 


ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
Established 1892 
Instruction by Correspondence 
A thorough and careful training in practical Kinder- 
gartening. 
Work designed for primary and private teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 


Home Office: 1107 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Branch Office: Geo. F. Brooks, Salina, Kansas. 


(Please mention Prmmary Epucation) 
Have you got 
School-Room 


PLAYS 

AND 
EXERCISES 
FOR 
NOVEMBER 


By the Popular Author 


Alice E. Allen 
Price, 25 cents 
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The Music Period 


We have tried, in our city of ten thousand school children, 
this little device for two years with excellent results. When 
we sing high do we have the children place their hands, el- 
bows and wrists bent, palms down, on a level with their chins. 
As we sing down and up the scale we have the children move 
their hands down and up according to the notes. When 
exercises from the chart are sung the children move their 
hands as they sing the notes.. This device seems to fix the 
relation of the notes in the children’s minds; it is particularly 
helpful in singing skips; and in difficult exercises we make 
use of it. I have also found it helpful in teaching a difficult 
exercise to let the children hum the notes softly, before sing- 
ing them. 

We made some little booklets last term which were much 
admired. We took pieces of paper about three by eight 
inches. On these we ruled the staff and put in the clef, the 
bar, the whole, half, and quarter notes, whole, half, and quar- 
ter rests, and double bar, writing neatly the name of each 
above it. On the cover we pasted the picture of some famous 
musician (cut from a band concert program) and fastened to- 
gether with a Magill paper fastener. 

OcTAVE 


Device for Nature Study 


My class has been studying evergreens durisn the month 
of December. When the time came for review, I told the 
children that we were going to guess riddles, e.g.: 

I was walking in the woods one day when suddenly I saw 
a great tree lying rigit across the path. I looked at it and 
found that it had five needles ina bunch. (Ans. White pine). 

A little tree grows on my lawn. It has five needles. (White 
pine. ) 

There is a little bird who has a nest in an evergreen tree. 
This tree has three needles in a bunch. (Pitch pine.) 

I received a Christmas present, and inside the box was a 
bit of evergreen. This had flat, shiny green leaves with 
points. (Holly.) 

John went to get some evergreen branches. He picked 
some, but when he looked at his hands they were covered 
with something black and sticky. (Pitch pine tree.) 

I saw three crows one day flying through a wood. Suddenly 
they all rested on a bough of a tree. This tree had two very 
long coarse needles ina bunch. (Yellow pine.) 

Mary went to the woods for evergreens. She took home 
two pieces which looked alike. Soon all the needles began 
to fall off of one piece, but not off the other. Were they the 
same? (No; because the needles of the spruce fall off 
quickly and the needles of the fir stay on.) 

One day I was in a great field when suddenly it began to 
rain. All the little birds quickly flew to evergreen trees 
which were very thick. The little birds could not be seen 
at all. (Cedar.) 

The children were all very much interested in such ques- 
tions and were under the impression that they were playing a 
game. L. P. 


The schools in some of the Pacific Coast states are taking 
up the semi-slant in writing, abandoning the vertical. Would 
it be too much trouble for PRmmArRY EDuCcATION to tell us 
whether it thinks the semi-slant is better than the vertical? 

Very truly yours, 
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Good Discipline 


A teacher who had almost perfect order, combined with a 
very happy atmosphere was asked how she did it. She 
laughed and said, “I’m sure I don’t know, so many things 
go into it, but perhaps this has a good deal to do with it. 
I try to make my “yes,” emphatic, and my “no” cheerful. 
A reversal of the usual order, isn’t it? But it has seemed to 
work well. When my girls and boys come to me, and ask 
for a privilege, an early excuse, a story read aloud, a shortened 
number lesson, or any of the thousand and one things chil- 
dren like, I think about it, and if I can give a decided “ yes,”’ 
without qualification, if possible, no fussy “don’t do this,” 
or “be careful of that,” but if I must say “no” I try to say it 
smilingly so that the children may feel I don’t do it from 
unkindness. There are sometimes disagreeable expressions, 
but generally they grow to take “no” pleasantly. 

B. G. 


A Country School Hektograph 


Cut three sheets of carbon paper (or stamping paper, such 
as is used in embroidery) to fit the size of paper used. Place 
them between the sheets of paper with the dark side down. 
Place upon a desk or other hard surface, and write with a 
soft sharp pencil, bearing down a little. This makes four 
copies, but more sets can be made. ‘Two of my older children 
often use the same paper. The children like to write for me 
when their lessons are done or for a reward for good work. 
For them, pin the papers together or put them on an old 
cardboard and hold in place by rubber bands to atid from 
slipping. 

I find it easier to use the papers than to write on the board. 
It can be retained longer and seen better. Then the boards 
are ready for board work. In this way the lessons can be 
prepared at home if one wishes. 

Frequently I correct my papers and write the lessons on 
the other side, for the next day. In this way the children 
have their work to refer to. Many of the papers, such as 
maps, memory gems, etc., can be saved and used again. 
The children will save their partly-used papers for 7 
purpose. 

I write all of the daily lessons and texts in this way, un 
the maps and pictures to be colored, spelling words, busy 
work of many kinds, copying both for primary work and 
work to be put in note-books. The small children copy in 
this way much better than from our poor boards. Programs 
and invitations are written in the same way. 

One little girl has learned to write well to help her teacher. 
Many have learned to be economical with their tablets. It 
saves the eyes. I find a new use for it nearly every day 
and the expense is almost nothing. Ten cents’ worth has 
lasted me over a year. (I buy it in sheets 30 by 36.) It is 
always ready, there is no waiting, it can be carried anywhere. 
It makes a good hektograph where only a few copies are 
needed. H. E. 





A Good Question 
To the Editor: 
Can you give us something occasionally that relates to the 
teaching. of defective children ? 
Every teacher has to deal with slightly deaf or weak- 
minded pupils. F. E. H. 
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Notes 


— The School Board of West Beaver 
township, Pa., has passed a resolution re- 
quiring all teachers in the district to sign 
an agreement to refrain from the use of 
tobacco and intoxicants. 


— Nevada has done away with the office 
of County Superintendent, and divided the 
state into five districts, for each of which 
there will be a deputy superintendent ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education. 


— The city of Detroit is making immense 
strides educationally. There is to be an 
addition to the Central High School costing 
$250,000. This is not to accommodate 
more pupils but to give vastly better equip 
ment to those already there. In the same 
way $100,000 will be expended for the West 
High School. Every modern appointment 
will be in these buildings. 


— Last year New York had great diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient teachers. The 
eligible list was exhausted again and again. 
The new eligible list of teachers, made up 
as a result of the June examinations, is the 
largest in the history of the Board of Educa- 
tion, numbering over seven hundred women 
and nearly eighty men. Usually the list 
numbers about five hundred. A year ago 
it contained the names of only 376 women. 
There probably will not be enough immedi- 
ate vacancies to exhaust the new list. 


— Jersey City is to have the largest play- 
ground in the world. It will be sixty-nine 
acres in extent, or six times as large as the 
great stadium at Athens, and more than 
half as large again as the famous. parade 
ground adjoining Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
which has twenty baseball diamonds, eleven 
cricket fields, and scores of tennis courts 
and lawns for various other games. It will 
have an immense swimming pool, recreation 
piers, refectories, a broad esplanade, base- 
ball fields, golf links, tennis courts, and 
cricket grounds. 


— The president’s address, at the N. E. A. 
meeting, by Dr. Schaeffer, discussed the part 
the schools should take in the promotion of 
the peace movement. He made a splendid 
suggestion when he said that ‘‘the teaching 
of history can be made to culminate in the 
proper observance of the eighteenth of May, 
and of Washington’s birthday.” ‘The 
teachers of France,” he added, “have re- 
solved to observe these days by appropriate 
exercises. Go ye and do likewise.” Here 
is a grand opportunity for inaugurating at 
least one universal school holiday, celebrated 
by the schools of all nations. This would 


itself tend to the promotion of peace on 
earth. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


Positions for Teachers: Dean of Engineering 
Dept., $3000; Professor of Architecture, $1500; Teacher 
of Mathematics, $1200; Public School a $1500; 
Teacher of English Grammar, $1000; Commercia] 
branches, $800; Other high grade openings for capable 
men. Write us to-day stating education and ex- 
perience. Offices in twelve cities. 


HAPGOODS. Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 








SB 
“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest success for both teacher and school.” 








NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAGE. 
“W" Directory of Leading Teachers’ Lgencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies, The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ A E H has filled these p sitions in public and private schvol« 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board tu 

$1000 Prise pm a Rag | ro Leg ‘“—- anions, og hig om, Assistants, e~ Lqngnegee 

, , $650, Grammar, $500, rimary, $450, Music, vernesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. . 


NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y, 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE @OQCuHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS, COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. ‘ 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 














Good teachers 


5 Every week 
piocee tt EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE «-:".-“... 
times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. jor good places. 








This is un age of specialists — it's an agency's Vusiness to place teachers. 

A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 

a teacher and recommends 
you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N. Y. 
Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 











REGISTER NOW. 
THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 

905 Cooper Building, Denver. bP Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
3913 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


TE TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE % "ae'sc 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 











he « Recommends college - a 
| mal graduates, specialists an 
ee Pratt eachers Agency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MIDLAND THACHERS’? AGENCIES 
OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.; Juniata, 
Wa change uo Mombuehin Has, Ceockens ass toas te suatmanenA cathy tie best tanste 

e charge no embersnhi ee, therefore are tree to recommend on y t /eachers. 
Y US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
Write any office. PROMPT — RELIABLE. 
Correspondence School 


ERS’ AGENC 
AMERICAN TEACHERS Cormepondence Schou 


chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of Primary EpucaTIoN. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mgr., 22 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 








Affiliated with the Home 








(Continued on Page 459) 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Editor’s Page 


November 


The month for “bracing up” after dreamy October. 
That does not mean nagging or urging the children. It 
means that the teacher is to make herself and the children 
forget it is November. It means that the factory for manu- 
facturing sunshine is to be set silently in motion. Noisy 
mirth and uncomely demonstration of a good time in the 
school-room is not sunshine. But the bright sunlight that 
steals in and warms the heart of the children and makes 
them love to cosy around the teacher — that is the November 
feeling to cultivate. I wonder if any new teacher who 
entered in September has not yet dared to let the little ones 
cling a little for fear she will not have good discipline. Dis- 
cipline! that bugbear of the school-room. The teachers 
who work for it, and make it the aim of their teaching, may 
get a stiff, unnatural something that they call “order,” but 
it bears little relation to that busy quiet that comes from an 
active interest of the little folks in their work. It is possible 
for them to become so interested and happy while busy that 
they forget to be noisy and unruly. When children with this 
spirit whisper to each other, the wise teacher will never notice 
it. Blessed is that primary teacher who has learned not to 


“take notice” till she is obliged to for the welfare of the 
whole. 





Thanksgiving 

How much have we learned in the past of the best ways 
to handle Thanksgiving in the school-room? Haven’t we 
found it is not best to begin too early to mention it? Every 
bit of perfunctoriness that enters into the Thanksgiving 
work does just so much to spoil it. No child ever was thank- 
ful for any special occasion that made him do work he didn’t 
like. No heart was ever compelled to be thankful. Do we re- 
member that psychologists tell us that a child is too immature 
to know anything about the sentiment of gratitude? Don’t 
let us make them priggish by teaching them to repeat words 
and hymns that mean nothing whatever to them. They 
may some day, you say, and it is always best to fill the child’s 
memory with that which he will understand and appreciate 
when he gets older. Did you ever know of any unassimilated 
food that gave nutrition? Don’t let us crowd or overdose 
these children. If they die early, they are better provided 
for somewhere else, and if they live on, they have time enough 
for the things suitable for their age. Does all this heterodoxy 
mean that primary rooms are not to observe Thanksgiving ? 
Not at all. It means — Don’t over-observe it. 





Pilgrim and Puritan 


Did you see that President Roosevelt made an apology to 
his immense audience at the beginning of his Provincetown 
speech last summer, because he had mixed up the Puritans 
and the Pilgrims, and didn’t find it out till it was too late? 


Are you all clear as to which is which and what is the 
difference ? 





The Illustrations 


this month havea very pumpkin-y flavor, but it is the pumpkin 
month, and think of the fifty thousand readers of PRIMARY 
Epucation who want’a variety in these things! 


Premium Books for Next Year 


(These books will be given for the accepted contribution for 
HELPING ONE ANOTHER page. — THE Ep1Tor) 


Little Flower Folks. 

Stories from Animal Land. 

Little Konrad the Swiss Boy. 
Little Jan the Dutch Boy. 

The Child of Urbino. 

Stories from Garden and Field. 
Stories of the United States. 
Dickens’ Little Nell. 

g The Nurnberg Stove. 

to Gulliver Among the Little People. 
tr Through the Looking Glass. 

12 Graded Memory Selections. 

13 Children of the Wigwam. 

14 Robinson Crusoe. (For Youngest Readers.) 
15 Leaves from Nature’s Story Book. 
16 Geography for Young Folks. 


Cnr Qui BW ND H 





The Progressive Picture 


Do try and get the Progressive Picture on the board just 
before Thanksgiving. By the way, is there one teacher who 
will think that the “progressive” stages are to go on the 
board as well as the finished product? Are you shocked 
that I should suppose such a thing? If you should read 
some of the questions I receive from the elect you would 
think my caution necessary. 





Contributor’s Calendar 
Material for PrrmARY EDUCATION 


September due May 1 
October “ July 25 
November “ Aug. 25 
December ‘“ Sept. 25 
January * Oct. 25 
February ¥ Nov. 25 
March rR Dec. 25 
April e Jan. 25 
May ss Feb. 25 
June “ Mar. 25 





Modern Authors 


When a clergyman from Chicago writes me expressing his 
gratitude for PRIMARY EDUCATION and especially commending 
the initial paper of “Modern Authors,” in the September 
number, it seems that the teachers for whom it was planned 
should not be less appreciative. If you read the chapter 
this month the right way, you will be able to talk of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward intelligently with anybody. If any teacher 
thinks that Mrs. Ward is not educational matter for an 
educational paper, that teacher is the very one who needs 
the series for breadth and literary enlightenment. Teachers 
would not so often be accused of narrowness or talking 
“nothing but grades” if professional journals made such 
departures oftener. Teachers who are joined to their 
grade-idols, suggest the need of general information, as dry 
skeletons remind us of the absence of flesh and blood. 
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Notes 


Representative C. A. Snyder, through 
whose efforts Pennsylvania has twice raised 


the minimum of teachers’ salaries, has re- 


ports from every county in the state, showing 
tha! fewer teachers are planning to leave the 
proiession. The fact should be noted by 
the states which are experiencing great diffi- 
cully in securing enough teachers for their 


ils. 


Ninety-three out of Vermont’s 240 
vns are to have expert supervisors of 
schools this fall. ‘Twenty-five supervision 
recently been formed in the 
state under the terms of a recent law. This 
ides that any two or more neighboring 
; having an aggregate of not less than 
ten, nor more than thirty schools, may form 
a union for the purpose of employing a 
Superintendent of Schools. If the super- 
intendent is paid not less than $1250, the 
state will give $1000 toward such salary. 
The plan has been accepted with remarkable 
eagerness. There is a strong awakening of 
popular interest in modern methods of in- 
struction and in the reconstruction of the 
state’s educational policy along progressive 
lines. State Superintendent Mason S. Stone 
is keeping alive the new interest by every 
means in his power. 


districts have 


tow 


Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions is planning to renew its efforts to have 
New York schools closed on Jewish holidays. 
Mr. Lucas, Secretary of the Union, said the 
other day: ‘While it may be easy enough 
for Jewish children to remain away, what 
help is there for the Jewish teacher who 
must publicly work on the day he or she 
holds sacred? We realize that it is too late 
to do anything this year, but we hope that 
in the near future the city may be tolerant 
to the belief of this great element in New 
York’s population as to, allow the schools to 
be closed to all children — Jew or Gentile — 
on Jewish feast days the same as they are by 


act of Legislature kept closed during the} 


Christian Holy Week. It is not too much 
to ask in this free country, when you remem- 
ber that even in the Russian army they allow 
the Jewish soldier their liberty on Jewish 
holy days. Why should not the schools be 
closed when it is realized that in sixteen of 
the city’s schools ninety-nine per cent are 
of a Jewish parentage, and it is possible that 
the remaining one per cent is partly Jewish? 
And in the other schools the percentage is 
very heavy.” 





AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, 
no leaves— November!” Many Ameri- 
cans would add no freedom jrom catarrh, 
which is so aggravated during this month 
that it becomes constantly troublesome. 
There is abundant proof that catarrh is a 
constitutional disease. It is related to 
scrofula and consumption, being one of the 
wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
Shown that what is capable of eradicating 
scrofula, completely cures catarrh, and taken 
in time prevents consumption. We cannot 
see how any sufferer can put off taking this 
medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. 
It is undoubtedly America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine for America’s Greatest Disease — 
Catarrh. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 457 ) 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN————— 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every heip. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC 


Je ALBERT, Manager 
result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Uasoataiinn, Be go 


Large Clientage x per cent of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
Schoo!s. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 





OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
353 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 
New \iork 








378 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 





B. F..CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has good positions for good teachers with good record 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 





TEACHERS’ 
i Jo) Ome ¢ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE 








Agencies are a re-ognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


Minneapolis 








1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 
2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 











a 
: he eac As ers Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
os Free during past years. 
Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. E. 
eZ EGJEMCY | Booklet MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

















The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - - = Madison, South Dakota 


THaEe INTERNATIONAL 





THACHERS’ — ticrmation,jsiont Conacientiously Puroished 
AGQEINCW A Specialty of Primary and 


Kindergarten Departments 
6 East Madison Street, CHICACO 


An agency registration increases your chaiwes for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANGELES ne fee fortwooffices = BERKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 
JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 


Size, 6x9 


The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, color 
scheme, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 
Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, Kate’s Kites, The 
New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Her 
Little Lamb. 

Get it. 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager - - - - - 














32 Pages 


You will not regret it. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 18 E. 17th Street, New York 
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Pilgrim 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 





v_ 


Once there was a Pil- grim maid, a_ Pil - grim maid, 
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this is what she did: Just so, Just so, 


Pilgrim Maids 
HARRIETTE WILBUR 


For this action-song choose seven little girls. Each one is 
to bring, from home three large handkerchiefs, or squares of 
white muslin. To dress a child in her Pilgrim garb, fold 
one large handkerchief diagonally across the middle, lay it 
around. her shoulders, and pin it in front. A second one 
fold backward from the hem about three inches, lay it on her 
head with the fold framing her face, and while she holds 
it in position arrange the back in a cap by turning up the 
hem in the back until it is short enough to lay over the curve 
in her neck. Take the two lower corners and, bringing them 
together at the centre of the back, pin one over the other. 
Caps made in any other way are equally effective. If teacher 
can see her way to have real demure little caps, all the better. 
The flap above is flattened out and the sides of this resulting 
box-plait pinned to the edges covering the ears. The third 
handkerchief can be made into an apron. If the girls 
can wear plain straight skirts coming to the ankles, made 
of some plain dark material (the top of mamma’s old skirt 
would do nicely) the costume will be complete. 

If any old furniture could be borrowed for the day, particu- 
larly a spinning-wheel, it could be placed in a conspicuous 
spot. Have six stools or kindergarten chairs placed about 
front. 

One little girl acts as leader. She enters first, singing the 
song above, and curtseying daintily to audience on words, 
“Just so.” She then stands at one side and announces: 


WorkKING HER SAMPLER 


A second child, with a bit of coarse canvas or other coarse 
material, enters and walks to the little stool or chair, singing 
the above words, with appropriate gestures, as she works. 
She keeps sewing while next child enters. 

Leader announces: * 


DIPPING THE CANDLES 
- A third child enters and sings the same song, stooping over 
and dipping imaginary candles very slowly into tallow. 
After singing she sits upon her stool beside the girl who is 
sewing. 
Leader announces: 
SPINNING THE YARN 


The fourth girl enters and, sitting on her stool, sings words 
while pretending to spin — turning a wheel, pulling the 
thread, treadling with one foot, etc. All these things must 
be accompanied with gestures. 

Leader announces: 











KNITTING STOCKINGS 
A fifth girl enters singing, and plying her needles in a bit 
of knitting which she holds up to audience (which may be a 
part of the leg of a sock). She sits on her stool after singing. 
- Leader announces: 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Maids 


Old English Air 
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Pil - grim maid, And 


a 


Pil - grim maid, Once there was a 
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Just so, Just so, This is what she did. 


GoINnc TO CHURCH 
The sixth girl enters, carrying her hymnal, her hands 
clasped demurely over her breast. (No gestures here.) 
The leader next announces: 


Pircrm Marps At SCHOOL 


All leave their stools and work, and stand in a line, reading 
imaginary books. 

Seventh girl enters and leader, looking very severe, leads 
her to’a stool and when she sits down puts a dunce cap (a 
cone of stiff white paper with the word DUNCE printed on it) 
upon her head. At words, “Just so,” girls shake finger. at 
the one upon the stool, who does not sing. After singing, 
all but leader resume stools. 

The leader warns: 


“CHILDREN SHOULD BE SEEN — NOT HEARD” 

All the girls rise, put fingers on lips, and hum the air 
while passing out, shaking their heads sorrowfully, and show- 
ing they are not allowed to talk, leader going first and the 
girl with the dunce cap passing out last. 





(The success of this exercise depends on the spirit put into it by the 
teacher, The life of the Pilgrim children must have been previously 
talked about till the children enter into the play intelligently. The 
“Just so” part must be planned by each teacher. It is impossible to 
“tell just how”’ in these directions. — THE Epriror) 














November Riddles 


I’m thinking of a coming day 
When we will feast and laugh and play. 
(Thanksgiving Day) 














First they danced upon the trees, 
Then they floated on the breeze, 
Then they gaily blew around 

Now they’re sleeping on the ground. 














(Leaves) 
A few still patter as they fall, 
The squirrel did not get them all. 

(Nuts) 
He used to crawl along the ground, 
Then, busy spinning, he was found, 
He hung his cradle on a bough 
And, in it, he is sleeping now. 
(Caterpillar) | 


It used to make a rustling sound 
As softly through the leaves it blew, 
But now it roughly swirls around 
And seems to wail ‘‘Ooo-0o.” 


(The Wind) 
(Continued on page 460) 
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The teachers of Warren, Pennsyl- 
venia, are to send one of their number to 
Gicat Britain to study the schools at the 
ex; ense of the whole corps. 


Beginning with the November num- 
ber, the first of the new volume, The Century 
will publish Mrs. George Cornwallis-West’s 
memoirs of her life as Lady Randolph 
Churchill. Mrs. Cornwallis-West shared 
the popularity and brilliant’ political life 
of her husband, she has traveled much and 
been in close touch with the most important 
personages and events of the day in Europe, 
she has entertained and been entertained 
by kings and queens; and the story of her 
life is certain to be rich in the color and 
charm of her fascinating personality. 


Mrs. Russell Sage taught school in her 
youth in Philadelphia, and a Philadelphia 
woman who was once her pupil said, the 
other day: 

“She had a way of hammering home an 
idea with an apt anecdote that we girls en- 
joyed hugely. ‘One day, in impressing 
upon us the importance of perseverance, 
she said that she knew a little boy who was 
a remarkably fine skater. She watched 
the youngster, one winter afternoon, do the 
front and back roll, the grapevine, the glide, 
and other feats, and finally, overcome with 
enthusiasm, she patted him on the back 
and said: ‘How on earth, at your age, 
did you learn to skate so magnificently?’ 
‘By getting up every time I fell down,’ 
was the boy’s simple answer.” — Sel. 


— An inquiry made this year to find how 
teachers spend the long vacation brought 
to light some interesting facts. Compara- 
tively few of the thousands who are paid 
only while school keeps have any money 
to invest in recreation and _ self-improve- 
ment. The penniless ones either live with 
their folks or try to earn their way by labor 
of various kinds. A very large number 
teach or do literary work. ‘Those with 
mercantile instincts may find occupation 
in shops or go out as canvassers for bluing, 
stereoscopes, or ‘‘Mother, Home, and 
Heaven.” The men, of whom there are 
few, occasionally act as agents for school- 
book companies. Not a few in the poorer 
sections of the country become farm labor- 
ers or act as street-car conductors, motor- 
men, overseers, teamsters, barbers, clerks, 
or migratory photographers. In fact, the 
list includes almost every kind of service 
for which there is a paying opportunity in 
the summer time. The women also do 
not hesitate to do whatever their hands find 
to do. Many of those who went to have 
the benefits of the seaside or the mountains 
find employment in hotels or restaurants. 
Not a few of the Frank Harvey dining- 
room waitresses have a good school-teaching 
record behind them. Among the stewards 
on river, lake, and ocean steamers to be 
found teachers. — Educational Review 








Miss Jennie Kelly 
of Emmettsburg, Ia., 
says.under date of 
Aug. 3, 1907: 


“T am certain that 
any earnest teacher 
who will complete the 
course in Methods 
will find no obstacle 
in the way of suc- 
cessful primary 
teaching. I have 
taught several years 
at a salary of $450; 
I have secured a 
position for next year 
in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, which pays 
$780. [ feel that 
with the improve- 
ment gained through 
your course I am 
well equipped for the 
new place.” 


PRIMARY METHODS 


This extended new course of study is more than meeting expecta- 
tions. To hundreds of primary teachers it has proved invaluable. The 
course could not be more practical; the teacher has her practice class 
always before her while she is studying with us, and is therefore able 
to note daily marked improvement in her methods, due to her study of 
the course. The earlier lessons treat of school management, organiza- 





PRIMARY 


tion, discipline and daily programs; following these_are lessons fully cov- METHODS 
ering every branch taught in the primary grades—number work, language, nature 
study, music, drawing, spelling, penmanship, reading, geography. The lessons are 
bound in two beautiful, three-quarter leather volumes stamped in gold and with gold 
top. There are six finely lithographed, full page engravings and many etchings to 
illustrate the work in drawing, and there are also twenty-five beautiful full-page half- 
tones illustrating various phases of child life. 


OTHER COURSES. We also 
offer Normal Elective courses 
which are strong reviews, pre- 
paring one for examination for 
higher certificate. Academic 
branches, in which each subject 
is a full, thorough, complete 
course in itself, are also offered, 
We also prepare students in 
Business methods, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and Pharmacy. 
Inquiries are cordially invited. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUNES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. Waite 
YOUR HAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 





NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. One or More Branches in a Course Each Subject is @ Course 
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KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Also Raphia, Reed and other Hand-work material, and a 
great variety of articles adapted to the Holiday season, 


among which are the Hennesey Building 
Nothing better than these for Christmas Gifts. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
80-82 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


locks. 











Classified Advertising Department 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these columns, it is impossible for 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for catalogue. Write for fuil information. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 


spectal information in 


publication on their list. 


regard to any particular 
Write them. 





THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN.  Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price. 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





THE CENTURY COMPANY’S Educational De- 


partment has just issued a handsomely illustrated 


catalogue of its School 


and College Text Books. 


Librarians, teachers. and parents and even general 
readers will be interested in it. 





SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in —_s 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 


Company. 





TEACHERS interested in Mathematics, send for 
sample copy of THe OpeEN Court containing a series 
of articles on Mathematical Recreations. 


Teachers interested 


in Primary Education, send 


for descriptive circular of Our Cuicpren. Hints from 

Practical Experience for Parents and Teachers. Frice, 

$1.00. The One Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash 
LGA 


Ave., Chicago, 





GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample 
lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 





PENMANSBIP For $2. We will mail “Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship ” (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 


muslin) and any $1 magazine or 


book. The Ells- 


worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 





SCHOOL BOOKS 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS At 


one store. If you wish 


to buy, sell for cash or ex- 


change any school or college books, new or second 
hand, write Hinds & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 


Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURER DANN’S NOISELESS Eraser, 
Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons, Rowles Ink Essence, 
Ball-stopper Inkwell. Sample of any or all of the 
foregoing cheerfully mailed on request. F. W. A. 
Rowles, 233-235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





GOFF’S RISTORICAL MAPS of the United States 
and North America, oneaes every state of the coun- 
try’s development; beautifully lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 4cxs8 inches in size, in spring roller case, price 
$22.00 Send for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, 
Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEP.- 
ing. Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. 
Typewriters furnished. Situations for graduates. 
O. N. Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 





ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “ Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash —" price, 75 
cents. Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc., 
written to order. Manuscri revised, typewritten, 
and sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agency, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 





400 POST CARD SETS Catalogue free. To 
every applicant enclosing 10 cents we will send our 
collector’s list and ten beautiful views. Mail Trade 
Co., Box P35, Stamford, Conn. 





POST CARD FRAMES Very pretty and popular. 
for Christmas presents. Five, 
all different, 25 cents. Also classified cards for 
schools, best grade, selected cards. Sample card and 
catalogues a-cent stamp. Interstate Supply Co., R. 
45, Newton, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 460) 


It will make a Jack-o’-lantern or a big Thanksgiving pie, 
It’s a big, round, yellow something! You can guess it, if 
you try! (A Pumpkin) 


First it was a pretty flower, dressed in pink and white, 

Then it was a tiny ball, almost hid from sight. 

Round and green and large it grew — then it turned to red, 

It will make a splendid pie for your Thanksgiving spread. 
(An Apple) 


They every one have eyes, but not one of them can see, 
You find them every size. They are good as they can be. 
You can dig them in the field, in a hill they hide away, 
You will eat them, I am sure, just at noon Thanksgiving Day! 
(Potatoes) 
Small and round and very red, 
Makes most splendid pie, ’tis said! 
(A Cranberry) 


Leaf of green and stalk of white; 
On Thanksgiving Day 
You will find it plain in sight 
If you look that way. 
(Celery) 





The Youngest 


I wish that I could go to school, 
An’ have a double slate, 

An’ pencil, an’ a book, an’ rule. 
I just can hardly wait. 


I know my letters now as well 
As Ted or any one; 

I guess that I can learn to spell, 
An’ then won’t I have fun? 


I’ll know thew what they’re talking ’bout 
An’ don’t want me to know, 

If they do spell the words all out, 
An’ I’ll just show ’em — s0! 


They whisper now, an’ nod an’ wink 
An’ smile — O dear! — among 

Them all it’s pretty hard, I think, 
To be so awful young! 


One time my mother spelled a word, 
And Daddy shook his head. 
“IT don’t believe It really heard 
Or noticed us,” he said. 


An’ she said, “Little P-I-T- 
C-H-E-R, you know,” 

An’ Daddy laughed, and looked at me, 
An’ said, ‘‘How she does grow!” 


I haven’t got so very far 
In knowing things, you see, 
But P-I-T-C-H-E-R 
Somehow, I think, means me/ 
—Edna Kingsley Wallace, in The Century 





Recitation 


These are things I’ll never do 
When I’m all grown up like you: 
Send my little girl to bed 
When her storybook’s half read; 
Call her in to practice scales 
When she’s hunting Indian trails; 
Make her keep an apron on 
When she wears her best pink gown; 
Give her just oatmeal and bread 
When the rest have cakes instead; 
Comb the snarls out twice a day 
When her hair gets rough in play; — 
Was your hair so hard to curl 
When you were a little girl? 

— Lucy Heald, in Kindergarten Review 





*9 Igo7 


Thanksgiving Pies 

Fold a horizontal piece of drawing paper in half and bend 
one part back. If the pie is to be traced from a pattern, 
place it touching the top so that the two parts will not separate, 
If, however, the teacher wishes to give a freehand drawing 
lesson, draw first a wavering curving line, for the crust, and 
putin the holes. Next, a slanting line for one side of the plate, 
and another slanting line for the other side, and a curving 
line joining these for the bottom. 




















Cutting both parts of the sheet together will cause the pie 
to stand alone. All children will enjoy having a row of pies 
along their desks. 





A. M. C. 
_~\( Va 





masini The musicians 





It is said of Mr. Wanamaker that one Sunday he delivered, before 
the infant class of Bethany, a brief but eloquent address on the 
lesson. At the end he said: ‘‘And now is there any question that 
any little boy or girl would like to ask me?” A girl of eight or 
nine rose. ‘Well, Martha, what is it?” said the superintendent, 
smiling on the tot in kindly fashion. ‘Please, Mr. Wanamaker,” 
said the little girl, ‘what is the price of those large wax dolls in 
your window?” 





A Waste of Effort 


Bobby’s mother was often distressed by her small son’s lapses 
from correct speech, all the more because his reports from school 
were always so good. 

“Bobby,” she said plaintively, one day, “why do you keep telling 
Major to “set up’ when you know ‘sit up’ is what you should say?” 

“Oh, well, mother,” Bobby answered hastily, “of course I have 
lots of grammar, but I don’t like to waste it on Major when he 
doesn’t know the difference, being a dog.” 
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r Society or Lodge—College or School. 
tory to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 
id this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 


shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate. $1.00 1G 
doz. Ley 10c, 
Sterling Silver, 
$2.50 doz. 







Sample 25c, 

Fi —our new and handsomely illustrated | 9 8) 8 
cat e—shows new styles in GOLD AND 

SI R Satisfaction guaranteed, Cellu- 


loi ttons and Ribbon Badges at right g 
Special designs and estimates free. 





FLASS PINS xl 





LPASTIAN BROS. CO., 104 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥.— 


Noteheads and 50 envelopes Printed on 
0 ir Crash Finished Bond. Samples ice C 
Jeffrey Co., 2126 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Right-at-Hand Stories 


For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN and FRANK H. PALMER 

A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to childrén of grammar 
schoc | age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, moral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 

Cloth, 210 pages. $1.00 postpaid 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street - - Boston, Mass. 














Remarkable 
Fat Reducer 


A New Remedy Which Quickly Re- 
duces Surplus Flesh, Leaving the 
Person in Normal Weight 
and Good Health 





The Above Tlustration Shows the Remarkable Effects of 
This Wonderful Obesity Reducer—What It Has 
Done For Others It Can Do For You 


TRIAL BOX FREE 


No dieting, exercise or exertion is necessary. 
My natural, scientific Obesity Reducer does all the 
work. You will feel a hundred times better the 
first day you try this wonderful home reducer. 

Simply fill in your name and address on dotted 
lines below and mail to F. J. Kellogg, 1040 
Kell. ge Block, wattle Creek, Mich., and you 
will receive a trial package by return mail, all 
charges prepaid. 

















The Wayne County, Indiana, Board 
of Education is arranging a course in agri- 
culture which will be adopted for use in 
all district schools during the coming term. 
Plant culture, plant diseases, and plant 
treatment are to be studied and practical 
demonstration in root growth are to be 
carried out. Of particular interest and 
value to the girl students will be the sub- 
jects pertaining to dairies and sanitary 
housekeeping on the farm. 





THE DEMAND FOR GOOD PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 

The great majority of teachers prepare 
themselves for grade work, with the result 
that there is very strong competition in the 
search for satisfactory positions. We do not 
know why it is that more do not equip 
themselves thoroughly to teach the primary 
grades, for in this department of school work 
well qualified primary teachers are not nu- 
merous enough to supply the demand. 

Most teachers who desire to get out of the 
grades endeavor to reach high school posi- 
tions. Here the field is crowded, too, 
whereas in the other direction the competi- 
tion is less keen, the salaries are as good — 
usually better — and the work, to the well 
equipped, is easier and less exacting. 

A course of home study in primary 
methods under competent direction, such 
as is offered by the Interstate School of 
Correspondence of Chicago, will give you 
marked ability in first, second, and third 
grade work. There is evidence in plenty 
that hundreds of teachers have studied 
primary methods with the above named 
school and have improved their condition 
greatly. It is such a course of study as can 
be taken into the school-room while it is 
being mastered and there used day by day 
in class work, the teacher always having her 
practice class before her. By next spring, 
after profitably using your spare time during 
the winter in the study of primary methods, 
you can be well prepared to apply for pri- 
mary work in good schools. ; 

There is certainly something unusually 
attractive in the thought — better school, 
better salary, less competition, residence in a 
good town as compared with the country 
district—and other advantages which must 
appeal to any teacher. We advise you to 
investigate this subject for yourself, and we 
believe you will agree with us that it will 
pay you to specialize in this particular line 
of school work. Any interested teacher can 
learn full particulars regarding this course 
by addressing the Interstate School of 
Correspondence, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 





Teachers send for catalogue of School Sup- 


plies. Contains Souvenir, Frost- 
ed, Fringed, Honor, Merit, Credit, Reward and Gift 
Cards. Drawing, Reading, Alphabet, Motw, Prizes, 
Number, Sewing, Stencil and Busy Work Cards. 
Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, Entertainment 
Books and Supplies. Teachers’ Books, Blackboard 
Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Slats, Papers, Beads, 
Tanriets, Peg Boards, Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners, 
Crayons, Erasers, Maps, Dictionaries, Holders, etc. 


Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pant Songs, Shadow Play 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for ail 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67, 

















Chicago 


The Young Teacher 


will find our new catalogue of Busy Work, 
Construction Material and School Specialties 
for Primary Grades both interesting and help- 
ful. Your name on a postal will bring it. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue = ~~ Chicago, Ill. 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 























GRADES III. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm ’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








A NEW IDEA 





EXPERT ADVICE FOR TEACHERS 


The Progress Club announces a Department for Consultation by mail on matters pertaining to School Work 
Teachers am aes may | difficulties in any phase of school work; or wishing assistance in the study of Peda- 


| gogy; or suggestions 
| of thoroughly competent experts. 
| Consultation Department. 


Progress Club, 823 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ow to go to work to get better positions, may have at their command the Ly meee counsel | 
All letters strictly confidential. 


For further particulars address Secretary 
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Western Notes 


Mary RIcHArDs GRAY 


Cache Valley, Utah, the question of 


me*'ing and consolidating the twenty-six 
school districts into one is under consider- 
ati At present each district has three 
trusices. Last year these trustees were 
pail $2485. Were the districts consolidated 
there would be but five trustees, and as the 


pay is fixed by statute, there would be a 
large saving in this one item. Under a 
single governing Board the schools could 
be provided with better service of every 
sort. Superintendent McCarrey is a strong 
advocate of this move. 


Che question of juvenile delinquency is 
before the people of Salt Lake City pressing 
for a remedy. ‘The law provides that “the 
county commissioners of any county con- 
taining a city of the. first or second class 
may establish a detention school for juvenile 
delinquents, taxing against the city its actual 
proportion of the cost. of maintaining the 
school. The purpose of this is to provide 
for young people whose home surroundings 
are unsatisfactory a place where they may 
be taught ordinary branches of education 
and useful handiwork under moral and 
helpful conditions during the critical period 
when under less satisfactory circumstances 
they would be developing criminal ten- 
dencies.” Another clause makes “parents 
who are negligent in the care and training 
of their children responsible for their de- 
linquency and subjects them to punishment 
for contributory negligence.” And further- 
more, “any adult who contributes in any 
way to the delinquency of a juvenile shall 
be suitably punished.” 

The coinmissioners are willing to go ahead 
with the detention school, but the city 
authorities refuse to bear their part of the 
expense on the technical ground that “the 
city is not to pay for an institution which 
it does not control.” As it is estimated by 
those in a position to know that there are 
at least one thousand boys and girls who are 
on the road to ruin, conditions are deplor- 
able. Very recently Judge C. H. Gowans 
of the Juvenile Court issued a call to the 
various churches, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions of the city for each to name some one 
of its members to act as a volunteer proba- 
tion officer. The requirements for these 
officers are good common sense and a love 
and interest in children. 

Each volunteer will be assigned a district 
and expected to acquaint himself with the 
people, to hear reports from delinquents and 
those on a suspended sentence, to assist the 
regular officers in looking up and correcting 
violations of the law, and in every case fixing 
the blame where it belongs. The streets 
of Salt Lake City are to be rid of an army 
of boys and girls who race about to cheap 
shows, run about from one place of amuse- 
ment to another, drink and chew, and 
mingle with evil minded men and women 
having nothing but their ruin in view. So 
bad are conditions that they call for drastic 
measures. The life, health, and morals of 


this number of youths are of more import- 
to the community than the ease of 
indifferent parents and guardians. 


ance 
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they do not and will not do is now a matter 
of public concern. 

The attendance of “beginners” 
Salt Lake City schools is 1955. Last year 
it was 1857. The difference indicates as 
accurately as statistics can the rate of 
growth for the year just passed. 


in the 


The public schools of Goldfield did not 
open until the 7th of October. Owing to 
several strikes which have occurred during 
the summer work on the new high school 
building has been delayed. However, on 
the seventh the schools opened with a 
corps of fourteen teachers and possibly one 
thousand pupils. The May school census 
showed a total of 978 school children from 
six to eighteen years of age. Last year, 
owing to a lack of accommodations, many of 
these pupils did not attend any school. 
This year the compulsory education law 
will be strictly enforced and ample provision 
made for all. 


The vexed question of school and other 
state lands in the national forests, particu- 
larly of the west, is causing much discussion 
to say the least, and presses for settlement. 
Forester Pinchot suggests the following 
plans: The first is to give to each state a 
solid block of national forest land in ex- 
change for all its land surveyed and un- 
surveyed in the forests, to be managed as 
a state forest forever. The second provides 
that the state give up jurisdiction over its 
land within the national forests and receive 
in return from the government a share of 
income proportionate to the area of-its land 
in relation to the national forests. The 
state would in this way derive a permanent 
revenue to be used for school purposes. 
What the legal officers of the government 
and the western states decide to do remains 
to be seen. At present things are in an 
unsatisfactory state. 


” 


“The lost Corondelet. papers,” which for 
more than a century have eluded the search 
of the historians of the world, have been 
found in the Bancroft Library of the State 
University of California, by Prof. Henry 
Morse Stephens and F. J. Teggart, cus- 
todian of the library. It will now be neces- 
sary to reunite the history of the southwest. 
The papers are the official documents be- 
longing to Baron de Corondelet, the last 
Spanish governor of Louisiana, and cover 
the years 1780-1800. These papers dis- 
appeared about the time that the Baron 
left America to return to Europe and were 
found in the West Indies by M. Pinart, 
who was employed as a collector by the 
historian Bancroft. It has been known 
that these papers of inestimable value were 
in existence and their finding will change 
many “accepted facts” concerning the 
history of a large section of our country. 
With them are special collections of manu- 
script relating to the Spanish Islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, governmental records 
of the Dutch Island of Curacao, and a 
letter-book of one of the governors for the 
year 1733. It will be many months before 
this great mass of manuscript can be ade- 
quately arranged, edited, and made ac- 
cessible to students, but the work has been 
begun and will be carried to completion. 
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It is authoritatively stated that Thomas 
Welton Stanford, brother of the late Senator 
Stanford, will endow the Stanford University 
with his fortune of something like $12,000,- 
coo. He is one of the richest men in 
Australia and says that his entire fortune 
is to go to the institution which is such an 
admirable memorial of the family. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease originating in 
impure blood and requiring constitutional 
treatment acting through and purifying the 
blood for. its radical and permanent cure. 
The greatest constitutional remedy is 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
In usual liquid form or in chocolate” ta»- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are relieved by Catarrlets, which allay in- 
flammation and deodorize discharge. 50c 











First Edition 25,000 Copies 
Sold Before Publication Day 


The 
Shepherd 
of the Hills 


A Novel by Harold Bell Wright 
author of 


**That Printer of Udell’s”* 
Now Selling in 65th Thousand 
A spell-binding 
story of love, mys- 
~| THE sHEpHERD | ‘tery, heroic daring 
OF THE HILLS and moral courage. 
1 It will stir the warm 
blood of any true- 
hearted man or 
woman who reads 
it. A fascinating, 
realistic story of 
the Ozark regions 
of Southern Mis- 
souri. Helpful, 
strengthening and 
uplifting. 
A Wholesome Book. 


Dr. Parker Stockdale says 


“If you can read it without the tears 
your heart is hard, and if you do‘not 
laugh at times, humor plays a small 
part in the drama of your life.”’ 

352 pages. 8 Illustrations by Weddell. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


For Sale Wherever 
Books are Sold 


BOOK CATALOG 
FR EE * Bra pases ne On. Book Buyers. 


Bize, Sx 
Ws rite us tous few it today, 

Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books - 

all publishers. ew book carried in stock. 

filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Cat 




















alog sent, postage p id, free uest. A querter 

mili: on buyers testify 6, the antages we offer. 
Every pure moor 8 sat oa captoaner. “We wantyour 
orders. Our 


pre ee ponvineing: Unequaled service 
forhandiingPal iyateand School Library orders. 
The Book Supply Company 
lee lished 1809 ©. W. Reynolds, Secy. and Treas. 
-258 Wabash Ave. ap iil. 
ee Sellers of Books by Mail World. 


We will not honor requests for catalog from rr aie like 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
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Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 

Abridged, simplified, and speci- 
ally arranged for young readers. 
It is particularly happy in its 
combination of prose narrative 
and the original poem. The 
graphic, full-page illustrations 
whet the little reader’s appetite 
for the story, and the story 
lends a marvellous interest to 
the expressive illustrations that decorate nearly every page. 





Boards, 30 Cents Cloth, 40 Cents 


Stories of the Red Children 


Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 162 pp. Large type. 
Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 
These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, and 
the varied phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that harmlessly 
feed the young imagination. The pictures give a helpful and realistic 
touch in their display of Indian life and activities. 
Boards, 30 Cents Cloth, 40 Cents 


VMhi : Ts r 
Children of the Wigwam 
Copiously illustrated 

Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than ever 
endeared herself to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black 
Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling Leaf, the new baby, five little 
Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they live 
and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 


Cloth, 40 Cents 


NOVEMBER READING 


Stories of the United States for Youngest 
Readers 


Fully illustrated. Maps. 221 pp. Large type. 


Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the under- 
standing of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. [i 
begins with the Indian period, traces the Norsemen westward, ri 
lates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch, and other stirring events 
in our history, down to the heroic days of Abraham Lincoln. As to 
the make-up of book, history could not be presented to the young in a 
more attractive and durable form. 


Boards, 30 Cents Cloth, 40 Cents 


s ° 1 s a | s 
Stories of Colonial Children 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. 223 pp. 

The boys, the girls, even the babies of those early days of our coun. 
try’s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they fared 
at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian troubles 
is brightly and truthfully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, and 
highly instructive book. Every story has a child for its hero. 

Boards, 40 Cents Cloth, 60 Cents 


Stories of Our Country 
Illustrated. Old print reproductions. 190 pp. 


The Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, the Boston Tea Party and 
the grand patriots of Lexington and Bunker Hill move along the 
graphic pages in story and illustration with a vivid panoramic effect 
The vocabulary is carefully adapted to third year pupils and the 
author fixes the leading facts by omitting confusing details. 


Cloth, 50 Cents 
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AUGSBURG DRAWING 


The Up-to-date System of 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 


1 Directness and Simplicity 

2 Usableness by the average teacher and pupil 

3 PRACTICAL, not theoretical, treatment of subject 
AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books— Book I., 


Book II. and Book III.— containing over 2,000 drawings, illus- 
trating every phase of the work. 


Book I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades. 


Book II. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, laying a broad 


50,000 
TEACHERS 


foundation in graphic representation, which enables the pupil to follow 
afterwards any sfecta/ branch of drawing. 

Book Ill. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human head 
and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 

Practice Tablets. Inthe system there is also included a series of 
practice tablets for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper 
for practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of several tablets is an out- 
line of the work for the following week. 

Folders describing Augsburg System of Drawing in detail, sent 
postpaid on application. 

Practice Tablets, 20 cents each; Manuals I., II, and IIL, each, 
75 cents. 

“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, trained or 
untrained in the work.” 

— Principal State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


——— 


Educational Publishing Company, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which send mea set of THE 


Use the Augsburg 


AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 


I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 


Drawing Manuals 


THREE OF THEM 
Cover all Grades 
$2.25 for the Set 
Prepaid 


ten days. 


If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
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Increase in Price of Subscription 





Special Announcement 


INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


On January 1, 1908, the subscription price of Primary Epvu- 
CATION will be advanced to $1.25 per year, 15 cents a copy. Until 
January 1, 1908, subscriptions will be accepted, cash with order, 
at the present price of $1.00 per year, for not more than two 
years in advance. 


SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1908: 


It was intended that this increase should go into effect Sep- 
tember 1; but desiring to extend every courtesy to our present 
subscribers, we decided to allow them until Jan. 1, 1908, in 
which to take advantage of the present $1.00 per year rate. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW IN ARREARS: 


If your subscription is in arrears, all arrearage must be paid 
up in full before renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the 
present price of $1.00. If your subscription is already paid up 
and you desire to take advantage of offer of renewal at the present 
price of $1.00, your subscription will be extended one year from the 
present date of expiration for each dollar paid. Payment for 
not more than two years in advance will be accepted. All sub- 
scriptions to be accepted at the dollar rate must be mailed to us 
on or before January 1, 1908, 


EXPLANATION: 


During the past few years, there has been a gradual and 
steady increase in the cost of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing. 

The increase in the cost of paper alone will average 25%, and 
the total increase in cost of production amounts to 50%. 

This increase in price has been contemplated by us for some 
time as being absolutely necessary, and the fact that many 
other leading magazines increased their subscription prices from 
50 to 100% a year ago, would indicate our reluctance to increase 
our subscription price. 


STANDARD TO BE MAINTAINED: 


With this increased cost of production, we had to face the 
problem of lowering the high standard of our educational maga- 
zines, or increasing the subscription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse our 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be necessitated by decreas- 
ing the number: of pages to meet the higher cost of production. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED: 


Subscriptions will not be received for more than two years in 
advance, as the indications are that there will be a further in- 
crease in the cost of production, rather than a decrease. 


ACT AT ONCE: 


We desire to impress upon you the importance of sending 
renewals at once, as they will not be accepted, present rate, 
after January 1, 1908. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuBLisHERS 





Special Articles For 


Current Year 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
1907-1908 


CURRENT FEATURES 
ABOUT MODERN AUTHORS 


Teachers are not wholly unlike children in that they 
do not always understand what they need most. They 
may feel hungry for Methods when their greatest in- 
dividual need is for that which makes for breadth and 
general intelligence. ‘That teachers do not read enough 
has passed into an axiom. That teachers are more at 
home in talking grades and methods than in anything 
else has become an accepted truth by the lookers-on, 
For these good reasons there is a culture series this 
year in Primary EpvucatTion about modern authors, 
by a talented writer who is specially fitted to do this 
work. A prominent author will be discussed in every 
number in most entertaining talks with the ‘‘Commenta- 
tor,” which bring out the side-lights of each author in 
animated conversation. The authors taken up are the 
successful ones of to-day, whom the enlightened world 
in two continents are reading and talking about. A 
unique thing in an educational journal, surely, or in 
any other paper. 


CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 


The teacher who will furnish this work each month 
invents her own designs and works them all out first 
with her children, thus seeing every chance to improve 
them and help others before she passes them on. The 
teachers may anticipate something fresh and original 
in this series. 


CHILDREN’S WORK 


The satisfaction of teachers over the Children’s Work 
pages last year, insures a continuance of it in some 
form in the coming year. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


It is conceded that no other school paper furnishes 
the quantity and quality of pictures for the teacher’s 
helps as does this magazine. 


A NO NAME SERIES 


Sounds a little mysterious, doesn’t it? So great is 
the variety of matters discussed that nothing so well 
suits it for a caption as ‘‘No Name.” It will strike the 
heart of things and be appreciated by every teacher. 


NATURE STUDY 


The school idea of studying nature has expanded 
since the early days when it struck a terror to the hearts 
of teachers, mainly because they didn’t know what was 
meant. It is now understood that the study of everything 
God made in the outdoor world is the study of nature. 
So general will be the work provided in this paper that 
no single title can be assigned to it. 


IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 


Under this heading will appear, each month, sug- 
gestions, games, plays, verses, finger plays, and all the 
charming little recreations for youngest primary children 
that the author is noted for. 


MUSIC 


Very fortunate will be the readers of PRIMARY Epuca- 
TION in having each month a song written especially 
for it. 


BLACKBOARD SENTENCES 


How to teach the babies to read is a matter of discussion 
everywhere. For months an expert first grade primary 
teacher has been preparing these sentences and testing 
them with her own children. 


STORIES, GAMES, DRAMATIC PLAYS 
RECITATIONS, POEMS, MARCHES 


and all that little children need to preserve the balance 
with too much of confinement and school weariness 
will be forthcoming. This journal will continue t 
deserve the reputation it has earned in the last filteen 
years, that ‘Nothing doubtful or questionable ever 
appears in the pages of Prmtary EDUCATION.” 
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WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Amply illustrated. 188 pages 


An exceedingly suggestive and practically 
helpful book for the first primary teacher, in- 
tended especially to plan work and entertain- 
ment for the first half hour in the morning, 
recreation periods, and the seat work that-is 
usually left to the discretion of the teacher. 

Each month’s work fully provided for. 
Price, 50 cents. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
LITTLE BENNETTS 


Busy work (paper cutting) associated with 
charming stories for the little ones. 

Seasonable work for every month in the 
year. Get it now. Cloth, price, 40 cents. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED 
CRAYONS 


By Pror. D.. R. AUGSBURG 


The book contains sixty-four pages, size 
6x 74", and has seventy-five drawings with 
directions for coloring with colored or wax 
crayons. The drawings represent rugs, 
blankets, book covers, landscapes, marine 
views, birds, animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, Japanese lanterns, butterflies; etc. 
By mail, postpaid, price, 40 cents. 





PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 

Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by 
one of Boston’s most successful teachers, “Use- 
ful for Spelling, Punctuation and Language 
Work. In neat box. Price, 25 cents: 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND 
SEWING .CARDS 


This set of sixteen cards is intended for use 
in connection with ‘“‘ The Story of Hiawatha,” 
“Stories of the Red Children,” etc. Price, 25 
cents. 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of: common birds with 
full directions for coloring on each card. 
These cards are equally good for sewing cards 
or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR 
COLOR WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen-.cards, 54 x 8”, with full directions 
for coloring:on each card. . Price, 25 cents. 


FLOWER OUTLINES 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares; interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 12 prints, 6 x 


, 


9”. Price, 25 cents, 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents. 


THE LITTLE COLORIST — SIX 
BOOKLETS 


Happily adapted for practice work in color. 


No. 











SPRING 


I With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
No.2 SwumMeER With 15 plates; 7 in colors. 
No. 3 Autumn. With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
No. 4 WINTER With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
No. 5 Common ANIMAIS 
No. 6 Common Brirps 

Size 8x 5”. Paper. Mailing price, each, 7 


cents; per set, 30 cents. 


Material for Drawing 
WAX CRAYONS 


Eight colors. For educational color work. 
Give water color effects.. Will not soil. the 
hands nor clothes. Mailing price, per box of 
eight crayons, ro cents. One-half gross, 72 
boxes, charges paid, $3.60 (5 cents a box). 





Action, Imitation and 


Six Primers 
THE LITTLE RED HEN 


A Story Primer. Fully illustrated. 

Ideal in content.and make-up as a_ book. 
The illustrations really illustrate and appeal 
to childhood — the dramatic effects and the 
lively action arouse and hold the child’s inter- 
est from cover to cover. With such a book 
the child must learn to read almost as uncon- 
sciously as he learned to talk. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
CHICKEN LITTLE 


Advanced Primer. Fully Illustrated. 

Step by step, the child grows unconsciously 
familiar with words and sentences and readily 
interprets the printed page, while he Jooks 
and wonders at the Kittens as théy take their 
way along the pages in grotesque array, toil 
at their soiled mittens or wail at the theft of 
the mischievous magpie. 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Advanced Primer. Illustrated. 
Stories of familiar animals in and about the 
home, which instruct while they charm: the 
little readers, who wonder and want to know 
all about these interesting creatures. 


THE THREE PIGS 


A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. 

The element of the serial, the continued 
story, so dear to the child heart, crowns the 
book with success, for here the little one gets 
the story from the printed page, as he gets his 
dinner, because he likes it, and alike in each 
case is the gain of growth and power. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
SEVEN KIDS 


Advanced Primer. Illustrated. 

The aim in this and other books of the series 
is to gain such a welcome from beginners as 
greets Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to 
utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that 
is an ample preparation for the little reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 


A Story Primer. Illustrated. 

Like the “Little Red Hen” and the “Three 
Pigs,” this little book avails itself of a classic 
story from which to évolve very pleasantly a 
good working vocabulary and familiarity with 
word and alphabetic symbols. Here is Silver 
Locks, the lovely, frisky gad-about, and here 
that gruff, rough and weird bear family. 


Fun Series 


Three First Readers 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Fully Illustrated. 


The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 
There is happily infused through all the difh- 
culties that beset the little learner, a dramatic 
effect that stimulates him to read on with a 
zest and a wholesomeness of tone that nourishes 
qualities of high worth in individual! and social 
life. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 
REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully Illustrated. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can 
overtax nor éven perplex the little ones of the 
first and second grade, as all have been long 
familiar in the household and in the folklore 
of the fireside. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 


The stories of this reader, found in the oldest 
literature of the race, have just this simplicity 
of statement and interest. The stories are 
full of movement and'of a heroism that appeals, 
not in vain, to this early stage of development. 


Cloth Binding, Price, Each, 30 Cents 
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THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES OF 1908 WILL CONTAIN AS MUCH GOOD READING AS TWENTY 400-PAGE 
BOOKS OF FICTION, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, ETC., COSTING ORDINARILY $1.50 EACH. THERE WILL BE 


250 GOOD STORIES — Serial Stories, Stories of Char- 
acter, Adventure and Heroism. 


3 50 ARTICLES—Reminiscences, Sketches, Contributions 
to Knowledge, by Famous Men and Women. 


1000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


and Recent Discoveries in Nature and Science. 


2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES — Anecdotes and Miscel- 
lany. Weekly Health Article, Children’s Page, etc. 


Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908 will be sent Free to any address. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
F R E The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in Full Color. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Holiday Numbers. 
Then the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1908—a complete library of the best reading. 
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